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MESMERISM. 

No.  81.  now  TO  MESMERIZE.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  mesmerism ;  also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  ot 
<liseases  by  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  healing.  Ry  I  rot.  Eeo 
Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.,  author  of  “How  to  Hypnotize,  etc. 

PALMISTRY. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  1‘ALMISTRY.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  metliods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with 
a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  phrenology, 
and  the  key  for  telling  character  by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  Ly 
Leo  llugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.— Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are  employed  by  the 
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No.  21.  HOW  TO  HFNT  AND  hTSII.- The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  20.  11(4 W  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  hook,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  RliEAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  H(4RSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  hoi*ses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

AND  SAIL  CANOES.— A  handy 
directions  for  constructing  canoes 
of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
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FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOi.EON’S  ORACULl'M  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny  ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  tlie  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  ‘‘Napoleon’s  Oraculurn,”  the  hook  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  T(4  TELL  FORTUNES. — Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  wliat  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  Y'ou  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
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or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 
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No.  0.  now  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in- 
etruetion  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  develojiing  a  good, 
healthy  musele  ;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  hoy  can 
liecome  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  l)ot)k. 

No.  10.  IKtW  d’O  BON. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  diifer- 
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No.  2:3.  HOW  T()  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
ins! ructions  for  all  kinds  of  gvmnastic  sports  and  athletic  exereises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Miu donald. 
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D’scrilmd  with  twrnfy-onc  I'raftical  illu.-traMons.  giving  the  best 
j  ositlons  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.  . 

No.  .31.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
cxplru-n?ion'«  of  tli«*  g^uicrnl  principles  of  sleight-of  hand  n j>j»la'Ml)|e 
to  epr  I  tricks;  of  c.ard  tricks  with  ordinarv  c.inls,  and  not  rcquiriiur 
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No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.-^Em- 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  now  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurors 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 

MAGIC. 

No.  2.  now  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  perfonned  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  .second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
aulhentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  T(4  BEC0.4IE  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  v.uth  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  08.  HOW  TO  DO  CHE.MICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  .and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomelv  illustrated. 

No.  OU.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  bj*  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated,  FJv  A.  Anderson. 

No.  7(J.  HOW  TO  MAKE  iMAtHC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  I’oys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fuliv  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NU.MBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  aud  the  magic  of  numhere.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  Kv  A.  Anderson. 

No.  7S.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART.— Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giviijg  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneimiiitics.  nu'chanics.  etc.  The  most  inscruclive  book  r.uhlished. 

No.  r>(».  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER. — Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer;  also  directions  for  buihling  a  model  locomotive;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  .should  know. 

No.  37.  H04V  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo.  Violin,  Zither.  .Eolian  lldiT.  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  h.urdmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Marines, 

No.  i>!K  HOW  TO  M.VKE  .V  MAtllC  LANTERN. — Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  historv  and  invention. 
AI.so  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  HOW'  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
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By  A.  Auderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

LETTER  WRITING. 

TO  W’RITE  love-letters.— A  most  corn- 
containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
them,  giving  spt'ciiiieii  letters  for  voung  .and  old. 

TO  WTHTE  letters  to  ladies.^  (.iving 

eoniplete  instnietions  for  writing  letters  to  ladles  on  all  suhhvts; 
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No.  r>.».  HOW  TO  WRITE  LE’PTERS. —  .V  trondcrfiil  little 
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V  WRITE  T.ETTERS  CORKEt'TI.Y  Con¬ 

taining  full  instnietions  for  writing  letters  on  alrn«'st  any 
iNo  rules  for  punctuation  aud  composition,  with 
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The  “Bad”  Men  of  Kentucky. 
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By  HAL  5TANDISH. 


CHAPTER  L 

FRED  AND  TERRY  GO  TO  KENTUCKY. 

One  day  when  Fred  Fearnot  was  sitting  in  his  office 
down  on  Wall  Street  his  friend  Middleton,  whose  office 
was  next  door  to  Fred’s,  came  into  the  office  considerably 
3  excited. 

He  held  in  his  hand  a  letter  which  he  had  just  received 
from  a  lawyer  down  in  Kentucky. 

“Look  here,  P'earnot,”  he  asked,  “have  you  ever  been 
in  Kentucky?” 

“Yes,  several  times.” 

“What  sort  of  a  country  is  it?” 

“Why,  it’s  a  splendid  country,  Middleton.  Haven’t  you 
h^tard  it  said  often  that  the  fine.st  horses  and  the  most 
b^'entiful  women  in  America  are  raised  in  Kentucky?” 

\  have  he*fird  it  said  many  a  time,  and  J  remember 


seeing  some  of  the  belles  of  that  state  here  in  New  York. 
But  what  sort  of  a  country  is  it,  asi^e  from  horses  and 
women  ?” 

“Well,  it  depends  upon  what  sort  of  a  state  you  mean. 
It  is  the  famous  blue  grass  country,  you  know,  and  its 
climate  is  fine,  particularly  in  the  mountains.  There  is 
more  or  less  malaria  along  the  Mississippi,  where  the  soil 
is  almost  black  and  as  rich  as  mud.  But  why  these  in¬ 
quiries?  Are  3^011  interested  in  Kentucky?” 

“Yes.  An  old  uncle  of  mine  has  died  there  and  left 
me  three  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  state.” 

“In  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  eh?” 

“Yes,”  and  he  handed  the  letter  to  PVed,  saying: 

“There  is  a  notice  from  a  lawyer  asking  me  for  instruc¬ 
tions,  or  rather  to  come  out  and  see  the  land  and  take 
possession  of  it.” 


o 


FRKl)  FKARNOT  AF'I'FR  THE  MOONSHINERS 


“Well,  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  is  mountainous, 
'rhey  make  moonshine  whisky  and  shoot  revenue  agents, 
and  anybody  else  they  take  a  dislike  to.  Let  me  tell  you 
that  three  thousand  acres  of  land  is  a  pretty  good  windfall, 
old  fellow,  and  let  me  congratulate  you.  It  is  a  pity, 
though,  that  your  land  doesn’t  lie  in  middle  Kentucky, 
in  the  blue  grass  region.  There  the  land  is  very  valuable, 
and  of  course  commands  a  good  price.” 

Fred  read  the  letter  carefully,  and  as  he  handed  it 
back  he  asked  the  broker  what  he  was  going  to  do  about 
tlie  matter. 

“Why,  I  must  sell  if,  I  guess,  for  I  don't  wish  to  go 
there  to  live,  for  Fm  neither  a  farmer,  a  moonshiner,  nor 
a  revenue  agent.  Still,  I  think  1  ought  to  get  a  lot  of 
money  out  of  it.” 

“Say,  how  long  has  your  uncle  been  living  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  ?” 

“Oh,  I  guess  he  has  been  living  there  for  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years,  but  I  believe  he  resided  in  another  part 
of  the  state.  I  think  he  is  running  a  farm  nearer  the 
middle  of  the  state  than  where  this  land  lies.  That,  though, 
he  left  to  some  relative.  He  never  approved  of  my  turn¬ 
ing  Wall  Street  broker;  so  he  left  me  that  wild  land  up 
in  the  mounta'ins  in  the  hope  of  drawing  me  away  from 
New  A"ork.  Hanged  if  I  know  what  to  do  about  it !” 

“Well,  you  may  have  a  pretty  big  prize,  Middleton. 
There  are  some  fine  coal  lands  in  Kentucky,  and  I  believe 
some  oil  lands,  also.  1  once  had  something  to  do  with 
putting  an  oil  mill  out  in  that  .state,  but  it  was  pretty 
close  to  the  Ohio  river.  I  finally  sold  out  my  interest 
and  left,  for  there  were  too  many  people  living  out  there 
who  were  fond  of  shooting  at  other  folks.” 

“Look  here,  Fearnot,”  said  the  broker,  “if  you’ll  go 
out  there  with  me  to  help  me  find  and  examine  the  land, 
the  titles,  and  everything  else  that  I  ought  to  know  about, 
ril  pay  your  expenses.” 

“Good!  ril  go,”  said  Fred.  “Fm  tired  of  Wall  Street, 
anyway.  I  want  to  get  out  in  the  woods  somewhere  with 
a  good  Winchester  on  my  shoulder  and  my  old  ^lexican 
blanket  strapped  on  my  back.  T  want  to  camp  out  in  the 
woods  and  eat  bear  and  deer  steak.  You  and  Brown 
both  promised  that  you  would  go  out  hunting  somewhere 
with  Terry  and  1,  and  perhaps  tliis  is  the  time  to  do  it. 
I  don  t  know  whether  there  is  any  big  game  in  the  region 
of  your  inheritance  or  not,  but  I  do  know  that  up  in 
Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  there  are  a  good  many  bears 
and  a  few  deer,  besides,  a  lot  of  local  feuds.” 

“All  right;  FlI  be  glad  to  have  Terry  go,  too.  I  don’t 
know,  though,  whether  Brown  really  meant  what  he  said 
or  not.  But  1  think  that  you  and  Terry  and  I  would  be 
sufiicient.” 

“f)h,  yes,  of  course.  But  arc  you  good  at  marching?” 

“W’hnt  do  vou  mean  bv  that  ?” 

% 

“Wdiy,  ran  you  tramp  all  day  over  the  mountains  and 
IhrMiigli  the  \v  ;  id^  iUi  fof>t  ?” 


“W^ell,  let’s  close  up  our  otliees  for  the  present  an/i 
take  a  month’s  vacation  and  go  out  there  and  s('e  your 
land.  This  is  the  best  season  for  it,  for  the  snow  ha» 
all  left  the  ground,  even  in  the  mountains,  except  away 
out  in  the  extreme  northwest.  I  presume  that  you  have 
got  the  same  gun  that  you  had  when  you  were  out  in 
the  gold  fields.” 

“Yes,  and  the  old  suit  of  clothes,  too.” 

“All  right,  then.  Let’s  close  up  and  go  to  New  Era, 
where  Terry  is.” 

“Say,  I  thought  Teriy  was  at  Fredonia.” 

“No;  I  had  a  letter  from  him  yesterday,  and  he  is  up 
at  New  Era.  I  don’t  know  that  he  is  under  any  engage¬ 
ment  to  stay  there,  but  we  will  find  out  by  going  up.” 

A  few  davs  later  Fred  and  Middleton  entered  the  office 
at  New  Era,  giving  Terry  a  most  agreeable  surprise. 

Of  course  Dick  and  Joe  were  not  acquainted  with  Mid¬ 
dleton,  but  Terry  introduced  them  as  soon  as  he  shook 
hands  with  him. 

They  were  both  dressed  just  as  they  expected  to  remain 
dressed  out  in  the  mountains  of  Kentucky. 

They  had  their  rifies  along,  also. 

“Look  here,  what  in  thunder  does  this  mean?”  Terrv 
inquired.  “If  you  are  looking  for  big  game  up  here 
around  New  Era  you  will  be  greatly  disappointed,  let  me 
tell  you.  A  burglar  was  shot  at  the  other  night  up  here, 
but  he  got  away.  That’s  the  biggest  game  we  have  in 
this  country,  and  they  are  rather  scarce,  too.” 

“Teri’y,  we  are  going  out  after  elephants,  tigers  and 
rhinoceros,”  said  Fred,  “and  we  stopped  over  here  to  see 
if  you  were  ready  to  go  with  us.” 

“Why  the  deuce  didn’t  you  notify  me,  so  I  could  be 
ready?” 

“Plenty  of  time.  We  will  wait  for  you.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  take  a  bath,  clean  yourself  up  all  right,  change 
your  clothes  anvl  strap  your  blanket  to  your  shoulders,  and 
presto !  off  we  go.” 

Then  Fred  explained  why  he  was  going  to  Kentucky 
with  Middleton. 

“What  part  of  Kentucky?”  Terry  asked. 

“In  the  mountains,  of  course!” 

Terry  looked  at  Fred  and  then  at  l\Iiddleton,  shook  his 
head,  and  then  asked  if  he  knew  that  that  was  about 
the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  whole  continent  for  a 
stranger  to  go  hunting. 

“No,”  said  Middleton. 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you  that  the  mountainous  district 
of  Kentucky  has  a  population  that  is  on  the  shoot  every 

'  la  ere  are  hundreds  of  men  in  tlio 
mountains  there  who  cut  a  notch  in  the  stocks  of  their 
rifles  when  they  kill  a  man.  Frequently  they  meet  and 
count  the  notches,  and  the  man  wlio  can  show  the  greatest 
number  of  notches  on  the  stock  of  his  rifle  i<  made  a 
hero  of.” 

“Well.  ]  didn’t  know  it  was  so  bad  .as  all  that.” 

‘A  on  didn  t,  eh?  Don  t  vou  read  the  pajH'T' 

‘Acs,  hut  I  (lout  read  Kr-ntiukv  |><qHTs.” 
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"Well,  even  the  New  York  papers  tell  about  the  feuds 
iu  Kentuekv." 

*'t>h,  di\>p  that,  Terry,"  said  Fred.  “jMiddleton  had 
au  uncle  to  die  out  there  a  short  wliile  ago  and  leave  him 
ihrtv  thousand  acres  of  land.  A  lawyer  has  written  to 
him  about  it,  suggesting  that  he  come  out  and  look  at 
it-,  and  either  settle  down  there  and  live,  or  dispose  of 
it.  and  offering  his  services  in  the  matter.  Middleton  has 
asked  me  to  go  out  with  him,  and  I  suggested  that  you 
go,  too,  because  you  can  speak  the  Kentucky  tongue,  and 
you  are  very  popular  with  the  moonshiners  out  there.^’ 

Terry  laughed  and  said: 

“All  right;  Ihn  rusting  out  here,  anyway,  and  need  a 
bit  of  exercise.’^ 

“Great  Scott !’’  put  in  Dick  Duncan.  “You  haven’t  been 
here  a  week  yet.  He’s  been  loafing  around  in  Fredonia, 
making  love  'to  his  sweetheart  and  trotting  her  on  his 
knees  of  evenings,  and  I’m  sure  he  isn’t  a  bit  rusty.” 

That  evenihg  Middleton  accepted  Fred’s  and  Terry’s 
hospitality  at  the  cottage,  where  Amalie  and  Margie  were 
the ‘lights  of  the  household. 

Both  the  girls  protested  against  their  going  out  West 
again. 

Margie  said  that  she  would  rather  her  brother  would 
go  fighting  Indians  and  grizzly  bears  in  the  far  West 
than  to  go  hunting  among  the  badmen  of  Kentucky. 

^  “Wh}^  I  read  nearly  every  day  of  shootings  and  kill¬ 
ings  in  that  state;  that  a  decent  white  man  couldn’t  ride 
across  the  mountains  without  being  shot  at  a  few  times, 
and  if  he  were  alone  he’d  never  be  able  to  get  through.” 

Fi^d  and  Terry  laughed  at  her,  and  said  that  they 
had  been  out  there  all  over  the  mountains  and  had  come 
out  alive  and  without  a  bullet-hole  in  them  anywhere. 

“Mr.  Middleton,”  said  she,  “don’t  you  ever  go  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  away  from  them  when  you  strike  the  moun¬ 
tains  out  there.” 

“Have  you  ever  been  out  there?”  Middleton  asked  her. 

“No,  indeed;  and  there  are  not  railroads  enough  in 
this  country  to  pull  me  out  to  the  mountains  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.  I  wouldn’t  let  my  husband  go  out  there  under 
any  circumstances.  Yet  I  know  he  is  as  brave  a  man  as 
ever  lived.” 

■  Fred  put  his  hand  up  to  his  mouth,  and  in  a  stage 
whisper  said  to  Middleton: 

“She  thinks  he  is  a  brave  man  because  he  married 
her.” 


“Yes,”  she  replied,  proudly.  “It  required  considerable 
courage  on  his  part  to  marry  the  sister  of  Fred  Feamot; 
but  if  you  want  to  .see  a  brave  man  just  look  at  Mr.  Jencks, 
and  then  at  his  wife.  He  has  to  look  up  to  her.  She  is 
half  a  head  taller  than  he  is.  When  she  married  him  she 
actually  promised  to  love  and  cherish  and  obey;  yet  he 
dr>#‘s  the  olxfying.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Joe.  “I  am  willing  to  obey  such 
a  wife  as  Fve  got.  I  only  wish  T  had  a  half  a  dozen  more 
like  lifer.” 


‘^Wh.'d’e  that?”  exclaimed  Amalie,  sharply,  and  Fred 


and  Terry  fairly  roared  witli  merriment  at  Joe’s  slip  of 
the  tongue. 

Joe,  of  course,  explained  that  he  didn’t  mean  what  he 
said,  saying: 

“Just  one  wife  like  you  is  enough.” 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Terry.  “What  interpretation 
do  you  put  on  that  remark,  Amalie?” 

“Oh,  he  means  all  right  there,”  she  replied. 

“You  bet  I  do-!”  put  in  Joe. 

The  next  morning  Fred,  Terry  and  Middleton  took  the 
train  for  Wheeling,  in  West  Virginia. 

There  they  could  make  inquiries  to  settle  the  question 
as  to  whether  they  would  make  their  way  into  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Kentucky  on*  foot  dr  on  horseback. 

Of  course  they  went  provided  with  money  enough  to 
do  either. 

✓ 

They  might  take  a  boat  down  the  river  to  Miller’s 

Landing. 

^  \ 

“You  remember^  that  old  place,  Terry.  But  how  far 
it  is  from  that  place  to  where  your  land  lies,  Middleton, 
I  am  not  able  to  say.  We  can  find  a  great  many  moun¬ 
taineers  at  Wheeling  or  at  Parkersburg.” 

“Now,  Fred,”  put  in  Terry,  “I  think  we  will  have  more 
fun  if  we  will  take  a  boat  down  to  Miller’s  Landing.  We 
were  there  some  three  or  four  months  ago,  and  you  know 
what  a  jolly  time  we  had  at  the  old  tavern  on  the  banks 
of  the  river.” 

“Say,  what  do  you  mean  by  having  a  jolly  time?”  asked 
the  broker. 

“Why,  we  had  to  wait  there  for  several  days  to  catch 
a  boat  to  take  us  down.  The  family  that  kept  the  hotel 
had  two  or  three  beautiful,  rosy-cheeked  girls  who  could 
dance  all  night,  I  can  tell  you;  and  it  seemed  that  every 
family  for  miles  around  had  daughters  who  came  to  the 
hotel  to  visit  the  landlord’s  girls.  We  got  acquainted  with 
a  whole  crowd  of  them,  every  one  of  whom  was  willing  to 
marry  any  good-looking  fellow  that  they  thought  was  able 
to  take  care  of  them.  That’s  why  I  want  to  stop  here 
and  see  who  of  them  are  married  and  who  are  still 
single.  Then,  too,  we  can  pick  up  a  guide  there  who  will 
lead  us  right  up  through  the  mountains  to  where  your 
land  lies.  You  have  got  your  2)apers  with  you,  haven’t 
you  ?” 

“No;  I’ve  only  got  the  lawyer’s  letter  telling  me  all 
about  it,  and  where  the  land  lies,  and  of  course  J’ll  have 
to  see  him  before  we  return.” 

“Well,  he  tells  you  just  where  the  land  lies,  doesn’t 
he?” 

“Oh,  yes!  It  is  a  number  of  lots,  and  I  suppose  it 
is  now  known  as  the  Middleton  tract.  When  we  .strike 
the  county  I  guess  any  resident  there  will  know  where  the 
land  lies.” 

In  due  time  they  reached  the  city  of  Wheeling,  which, 
of  course,  is  a  very  busy  city,  where  there  an*  imrm*nse 
iron  works  and  various  kinds  of  manufactures. 

Fred  and  Terry  had  j)laye<l  there  once  when  running 
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a  ba-ioball  tciiiii,  and  bad  nauU*  ih«*  acquaintance  of  a 
good  nianv  sporting  men. 

All  of  them  registered  at  the  hotel  where  they  stopped 
as  condng  from  New  York. 

Before  ten  o'clock  that  night  they  were  visited  by  over 
a  score  of  sporting  men,  who  naturally  wanted  to  know 
what  had  brought  them  to  Wheeling. 

Fred  told  them  that  they  were  merely  going  down  into 
the  mountains  of  Kentucky  to  look  at  a  big  tract  of  land 
that  had  been  bequeathed  to  their  friend  Middleton. 

“That’s  why  we  brought  our  rifles  along,’’  said  Fred, 
“for  we  have  been  told  that  there  is  some  game  away  out 
in  the  sparsely  settled  part  of  the  country.” 

One  of  them  laughed  and  asked  Fred  if  he  knew  what 
a  moonshiner  was. 

“Yes,  I  know  the  animal  well;  I  have  been  up  against 
him  in  several  sections  of  the  country,  and  have  exchanged 
compliments  with  them.” 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you,  you  may  expect  to  run  across 
some  of  them  in  the  mountains  of  Kentucky,  and  -besides 
moonshiners  there  is  a  big  number  of  others,  known  simply 
as  badmen.” 

“Oh,  yes!  I’ve  met  those  sort  of  fellows,  too.  You’ve 
got  bad  men  right  here  in  Wheeling  whose  tactics,  of 
course,  are  somewhat  different  from  those  in  Kentuckv. 
But  you  know  Terry  and  I  are  very  peaceful  boys.  In 
fact  Terry  is  now  in  disguise.” 

At  Fred’s  request  they  got  one  of  the  sporting  men  to 
take  them  to  the  public  library,  where,  hanging  on  the 
wall  was  a  large  map  of  Kentucky. 

They  examined  it  closely,  and  decided  that  the  best  way 
for  them  to  reach  Middleton’s  inheritance  was 'to  take  a 
steamer  down  the  river  to  Miller’s  Landing. 

“Say,  have  any  of  you  fellows  ever  stopped  at  that 
place?’’  Terry  asked.  • 

“No,”  they  all  said;  “but  it  is  a  little  insignificant  land¬ 
ing,  a  settlement  of  probably  two  or  three  hundred  popu¬ 
lation.  Oil  was  shipped  from  there,  but  not  in  very  great 
quantities.” 

“Well,  we  wei_  there  once,”  said  Terr}\  We  will  have 
to  march  over  the  mountains,  for  it  would  be  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  provender  for  horses.” 

“Well,  you’ll  find  it  pretty  tough  walking,  for  there  are 
very  few  roads  over  those  mountains  other  than  what  are 
known  as  settlement  roads.” 

“All  right.  It  is  just  the  sort  of  country  we  want  to 
strike,  for  w^e  are  going  to  combine  business  with  pleasure. 
We  want  to  do  some  hunting.  My  friend  wants  to  see 
his  inheritance  and  make  a  calculation  as  to  what  he  will 
do  with  it.’’ 

din*  n( ’'.t  (lav  they  took  a  train  for  a  towm  some  distance 
farther  down,  where  they  would  be  more  likely  to  find 
a  li"at  that  w  -uhl  bind  llnan  when*  they  wanted  to  g«'t 
otf  '>ri  llu*  K(‘ntucky  sid**. 

d  luv  ni  t  (pdte  a  mimlM*r  of  KditueVians  on  the  train. 
w**arin5Z  jeans,  sloimh  hats  and  tlaiiin  1  •-tdrt^. 

'l  iny  ni  ^  Je  inquiry,  and  found  .-VTd  nu'ii  who  w*  re 


familiar  wdth  all  that  sectiou  of  country  around  Miller. - 
Jjanding. 


CHAPTER  11. 

AT  THE  OLD  TAVERN  AT  MILLER's  LANDING. 

When  the  boat  approached  Miller’s  Landing  Fred,  Terry 
and  Middleton  were  standing  out  on  the  deck,  gazing  at 
the  surrounding  country. 

They  recognized  the  old  tavern  at  which  they  had  stopped 
some  four  years  before,  but  saw  perhaps  fifty  other  houses 
of  all  sizes  and  shapes  that  had  been  built  up  during  their 
i^sence. 

There  w^ere  quite  a  number  of  people  at  the  old  dock, 
including  a  number  of  w’omen  and  children. 

When  the  boat  rounded  to  and  the  gangplank  was  run 
out  for  the  passengers  to  reach  shore  Fred,  Terry  and 
Middleton  were  the  only  ones  wdio  w’ere  to  get  off  there. 

As  Terry  ran  ashore  one  of  the  young  women  exclaimed, 
seizing  the  arm  of  a  friend  standing  alongside  of  her: 

“Well,  if  that  isn’t  Mr.  Olcoot  I’m  mistaken.” 

Terry,  on  hearing  his  name,  turned  and  looked  at  her. 

She  was  the  landlord’s  daughter. 

The  big,  rosy-cheeked,  buxom  girl,  as  he  caught  her  eye, 
smiled  all  over  her  face,  and  exclaimed : 

“How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Olcott?’’ 

“Why,  I'm  doing  the  very  best  I  can,”  and  he  rushed 
to  her  with  extended  hand  and  shook  hers  wannly.  Then 
he  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  which  caused  her  to  blush  furiously. 

“You  know  I  told  you  I’d  come  back  some  time  to 
see  you,  and  here  I  am.  You  recognize  Mr.  Fearnot,  do 
you  not?” 

“Of  course,  and  there  he  comes.” 

She  extended  her  hand  to  him,  and  Fred  took  it  and 
complimented  her  on  her  good  looks,  and  hoped  she  was 
as  well  as  she  looked. 

Then  he  introduced  Middleton  as  a  personal  friend. 

“We  brought  him  out  with  us,’’  said  Fred,  “to  show  him 
wdiat  you  Kentucky  girls  look  like.” 

It  turned  out  that  there  were  half  a  dozen  girls  on  the 
river  bank  who  remembered  him  and  Terry*,  for  the  boys 
had  danced  twice  at  the  old  tavern  while  in  the  town 
before. 

Terry  looked  at  the  strapping  big  landlord's  daughter, 
and  asked  her: 

“Say,  are  you  still  single?” 

“\es,”  she  laughed,  “but  one  of  inv  sisters  has  marritd 
since  vou  were  here.” 

V 

“  How  is  that  ?  Did  she  cut  vou  out  ?” 

“No.  I  wouldn  t  let  a  girl  cut  me  out.  " 

‘Well,  how  is  it  that  vou  are  still  sindi':'' 

“Becau^e  the  rhdit  man  hasn't  eoine  along  yet.  I’m 
not  going  to  marry  until  1  ean  get  a  man  who  is  will¬ 
ing  and  able  to  take  me  out  of  tlnse  woods.  Are  you 
going  to  stop  at  tl.e  tavern  ! " 
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“Why,  yes,  if  you  are  sfill  liviug  there!-’ 

“Oh,  yes !  We  are  living  there  yet.  But  there’s  another 
tavern  been  opened  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  about 
two  cr  three  hundred  yards  away  from  the  river.’’ 

“Well,  don’t  you  let  me  stumble  into  that  place.  I’ve 
never  forgotten  the  good  fare  and  the  good  times  we  had 
wjien  we  stopped  with  your  father.” 

“Then  come  on  up  to  the  house  with  us.” 

Each  one  earr}’ing  his  satchel  marched  up  to  the  house 
with  the  girls. 

As  they  reached  the  piazza  of  the  house  Terry  saw  the 
landlord,  whose  face  showed  signs  of  touching  the  moon¬ 
shine  whisky  quite  often. 

“Say,  pop,”  called  out  the  girl,  “don’t  you  remember 
this  gentleman?” 

The  landlord  was  sitting  in  a  chair  smoking  his  corn¬ 
cob  pipe. 

V 

He  turned  and  looked  keenly  at  Terry,  then  sprang  to 
his  feet,  extended  his  hand  and  said : 

“The  Lord  bless  you  !  I’m  glad  to  see  you  !  But  hanged 
if  I  can  recollect  your  name!” 

“Oh,  pop,”  said  the  girl,  “you  haven’t  forgotten  Mr. 
Olcott  and  Mr.  Fearnot?” 

“Great  jimminy!”  exclaimed  the  landlord.  “No!  No¬ 
body  who  knew  them  here  can  ever  forget  them,”  and  he 
shook  hands  with  Fred  and  Terry  and  then  offered  his 
hand  to  Middleton. 

“He  is  a  friend  of  ours,  landlord,”  said  Fred,  intro¬ 
ducing  Middleton.  “Now,  have  you  got  room  for  us  in 
your  house?” 

“You  bet  I  have!  And  we  have  plenty  for  you  to  eat, 
too,  and  all  the  good  whisky  that  you  want.” 

“Why,  pop,”  called  his  daughter,  “have  3^ou  forgotten 
that  neither  of  them  drink?” 

“No;  but  I  guess  they  know  more  than  they  did  when 
they  were  out  here.  Maybe  they  have  learned  to  drink.” 

“Wrong  again,”  said  Fred.  “So  far  as  we  are  con- 
-  cerned  you  may  as  well  lock  up  your  barroom.” 

“All  right,”  he  laughed;  “but  let  me  tell  you,  you 
are  the  only  men  at  this  landing  that  don’t  drink.” 

“All  right,”  said  Terry.  “I  had  to  tackle  two  or  three 
other  men  who  did  drink  when  I  was  here  before,  and  you 
know  what  happened  to  them?” 

“Yes,  I  do.  They  got  licked.” 

“That’s  right.  Probably  they  wouldn’t  have  been  licked 
if  they  hadn’t  been  raised  on  moonshine  whisky.” 

“Cut  that  short  there,  my  friend,”  said  the  landlord. 
“We  keep  moonshine  whisky,  of  course,  but  we’ve  got 
some  of  the  best  old  Monongahela  to  be  found  in  all  the 
West.” 

“Oh,  you  have,  eh?  That’s  just  as  bad.  A  man  can 
?et  as  drunk  on  old  Monongahela  as  he  can  on  moonshine 
whisky.” 

“Yes,  but  he  won’t  have  such  a  headache  the  next 
morning.” 

“Now  come  on  and  register,”  put  in  Beckie,  and  she 
le^j  the  way  into  the  little  office  of  the  rough  old  tavern,  and 


some  well-dressed  traveling  men,  and  others  dressed  in 
they  registered  their  names. 

“When  you  were  here  before,”  she  said,  “you  and  Mr. 
Olcott  occupied  one  room.” 

“That’s  right.  Give  us  the  same  room  if  you  can.” 

Then  she  asketl  if  Middleton  wanted  a  room  to  himself. 

“Oh,  yes.  That  will  suit  me  very  well,”  said  the  broker, 
“unless  you  have  two  beds  in  Feamot’s  room.” 

“No;  there  is  only  one  bed  in  the  room,  but  your  room 
is  next  to  theirs.” 

Fred  suspected  that  Bec-kie  was  practically  the  house¬ 
keeper,  so  he  wondered  if  her  mother  was  dead,  and  he 
asked  her.  '  , 

“She  has  been  dead  two  years,  Mr.  Fearnot.” 

“Well,  well,  well!  That’s  bad  news.  I  really  fell  in 
love  with  the  old  lady  when  I  was  out  here.  She  was 
as  good  a  mother  as  I  ever  saw.”* 

“Yes.  ,  She  was  a  good  mother,  but  she  took  sick  two 
years  ago,  and  after  a  week  she  died.  I’ve  had  to  run 
the  house  and  look  after  everything  ever  since.  Sister 
is  married  and  is  living  away  up  in  the  mountains,  twelve 
miles  above  here.  Her  husband  is  one  of  the  foremen  in 
the  oil  mill  up  there.” 

“Well,  did  she  get  a  good  man?” 

“Yes,  as  good  men  go  in  Kentucky.  She  seems  to  be 
satisfied.” 

Just  then  a  young  girl  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  came  in, 
and  Fred  turned  and  looked  at  her. 

“Sa)^,  Beckie,”  said  he,  “isn’t  that  one  of  your  younger 
sisters  ?” 

“YYs,”  she  replied.  “That  is  Martha.  She  was  a  little 
twelve-year-old  girl  in  short  dresses  when  you  were  out 
here.” 

“Well,  well,  well!  How  she  has  grown.  She  is  one 
of  Kentucky’s  coming  belles,”  and  he  extended  his  hand 
to  her. 

The  girl  was  a  modest  little  rosy-cheeked  beauty,  who 
shook  hands  with  him  and  smiled. 

He  then  introduced  Middleton  to  her. 

Then  Terry  grasped  her  hand,  looked  at  her  straight 
in  the  face  for  a  couple  bf  minutes,  and  then  said : 

“Pardon  me,  Martha,  when  I  saw  vou  before  I  didn’t 
dream  that  you  were  going  to  grow  up  so  beautiful.” 

The  girl  laughed,  and  Beckie  said: 

“Yes;  she  is  considered  the  beauty  at  this  landing,  and 
she  is  a  good  girl,  too.  She  is  my  right  hand  in  house¬ 
keeping.” 

“How  in  the  world  have  you  kept  some  fellow  from 
stealing  her  before  this?”  Terry  asked  her. 

“Now,  Mr.  Olcott,”  said  Beckie,  “don’t  go  to  spoiling 
the  girl.” 

“Haven’t  you  just  said  she  was  a  good  girl?  You  can’t 
.spoil  a  good  girl.” 

“No;  but  you  can  turn  her  head.  You  are  a  pretty 
boy  yourself,  and  while  you  are  here  I  am  going  to  keep 
an  eye  on  you.” 

Terry  blushed  in  spite  of  himself. 
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Fi’dl  uiul  Middleton  sliij)pt‘d  him  on  the  slioulder,  and 
said : 

“(iood  !  (lood  !  Hit  him  again,  Beckie 

Bretty  soon  a  lot  of  rough  fellows  came  in,  coming  from 
the  barroom,  which  connected  with  the  front  office  through 
a  side  door. 

A  number  of  them  remembered  Fred  and  Terry. 

One  big  fello'w  grasped  Terry’s  hand,  and  sung  out  to 
the  others : 

“Boys,  here  is  the  chap  that  licked  Bill  Haggles  some 
time  ago.” 

They  all  laughed  and  shook  hands  with  him. 

Terry  laughed  and  asked  what  had  become  of  Bill. 

“  Oh,  he  got  shot  last  year  up  in  the  mountains.  Bill 
never  could  take  good  care  of  himself.” 

“Well,  I’m  sorry  to  hear  of  that.  Kentucky  is  a  mighty 
good  place  for  a  fellow  to  get  wiped  out  before  he  is 
ready  to  go,  isn’t  it?” 

“You  bet  it  is,”  said  one  of  the  newcomers.  “A  man 
in  Kentucky,  if  he  wants  to  live,  must  draw  first,  or  he 
is  put  out  of  business.” 

Beckie  was  a  good  housekeeper.  She  attended  strictly 
to  business. 

She  turned  to  Fred  and  said: 

“You  know  the  way  to  your  room.  Show  the  other 
gentleman  the  one  next  to  it,  to  the  right.  Our  porter 
hasn’t  come  in  yet  from  the  landing.  Did  3mu  bring  any 
trunks?” 

“No;  this  is  all  we  have.  Each  one  carries  his  own 
outfit.” 

So  Fred,  Terry  and  Middleton  picked  up  their  satchels 
and  rifles  and  went  up  to  the  second  floor. 

Beckie  had  given  Terry  the  keys  to  the  doors,  and  they 
took  possession. 

“Look  here,”  said  Middleton,  “this  beats  anything  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life.  Isn’t  that  younger  girl  a  beauty?” 

“Yes,  she  is.  You’ll  find  a  lot  of  them  just  like  her 
out  here.  Tlie  eldest  daughter,  who  is  the  housekeeper, 
isn't  an  ugly  girl,  either.  She  is  as  strong  as  an  ordinary 
man,  can  dance  all  night,  and  if  the  men  get  too  drunk 
to  keep  order  she  will  get  a  big  club  and  drive  them 
out.  When  she  orders  a  man  to  go  he  goes,  too,  unless  his 
legs  go  back  on  him.” 

It  was  about  tbe  middle  of  the  afternoon  when  they 
landed  there. 

Up  in  tlieir  rooms  they  found  water  and  towels  and 
mirrors,  so  they  freshened  themselves  up  a  little  bit  and 
then  went  downstairs  to  take  a  look  at  the  locality. 

They  found  a  crowd  of  rough  fellows  drinking  in  the 
barroom,  and  the  old  man  was  acting  as  barkeep('r,  with 
a  youth  about  nineteen  or  twenty  a?  assistant. 

When  they  came  down  every  man  in  the  barroom  wanted 
tliem  lO  drink  with  him,  but  of  course  they  explained  that 
they  liadn’t  yet  learned  to  drink  whisky.  But  tlicy  deeidixl 
to  take  each  a  ylass  of  lemonade,  which  the  assistant  bar- 
kf  ej)(>r  made  for  them. 

Middleton  didn*'  mind  taking  a  driiiV  of  whi-kv  occa¬ 


sionally,  but  F'red  warned  him  Uj)  in  the  bc'droom  not  to 
drink  any  whisky  found  at  that  place,  and  to  U-  vi-ry  care¬ 
ful  not  to  get  into  a  quarrel  with  any  of  the  natives. 

“For,”  said  he,  “every  one  of  them  carries  a  gun  or  a 
very  dangerous  knife.  They  don’t  know  anything  about 
fist  and  skull  fight.  Never  contradict  a  man’s  word  nor 
call  him  a  liar,  for  he  will  draw  and  shoot  you  as  quick 
as  you  can  wink  your  eye.” 

So  they  drank  their  lemonade,  while  the  whisky  drinkers 
were  actually  laughing  at  them,  and  one  of  them  asked 
Terry  how  “that  blamed  stuff”  tasted. 

“Try  it,”  said  Terry.  “You  can’t  driik  enough  of  it 
to  paint  your  nose.” 

Now,  the  fello'w  had  a  nose  like  a  boiled  lobster,  and 
when  Terry  made  that  remark  his  friends  laughed,  and 
one  of  them  remarked : 

“That’s  why  Joe  won’t  drink  it.  He’s  very  fond  of  that 
nose  of  his.” 

Joe  smiled  faintly,  and  asked : 

“What’s  the  matter  with  that  nose?” 

“That  nose  is  all  right,”  said  Terry.  “I’ll  bet  on  its 
being  able  to  pilot  you  wherever  you  want  to  go  in  these 
mountains.” 

“You  bet  it  will,  and  let  me  tell  you  it  is  what  the 
storekeepers  call  ^a  fast  color.’  ” 

“Yes,  and  I’m  wdlling  to  bet  that  it  is.” 

Joe  had  been  drinking  quite  freely  that  day,  and  had 
enough  whisky  in  him  to  start  a  fight  on  very  small  provo¬ 
cation. 

He  remarked  that  he  could  lick  any  man  that  didn't 
like  his  nose. 

“So  can  I,”  remarked  Terry,  determined  to  humor  liim. 

That  seemed  to  please  him,  and  then  he  asked  Terry  if 
he  would  have  a  glass  of  lemonade  with  him. 

“Yes;  I  am  very  fond  of  lemons.  When  one  changes 
his  water  there  is  hothing  so  good  as  to  have  lemon  juice 
in  it.  Now,  your  water  out  herc  is  different  from  what 
we  have  in  New  York.  Lemon  in  water  is  like  salt  and 
pepper  on  beefsteak.  It  makes  it  taste  all  the  better.” 

After  drinking  the  second  glass  of  lemonade  Fred,  Terry 
and  Middleton  left  the  barroom  and  went  into  the  sitting- 
room,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  girls  again,  but  nobody 
was  in  there. 


By  and  by,  though,  Beckie  came  in  and  sat  down  to 
entertain  them,  saying  that  she  was  really  glad  to  see 
them,  and  hoped  that  they  would  stav  longer  than  thev 
did  on  their  pervious  visit. 

“Well,  we  expect  to  stay  longer,"  .<aid  FnM.  “Mv 
friend,  ^liddleton,  here,  has  fallen  lieir  to  a  big  tract  of 
land  up  in  the  mountains,  j^robably  seventy-five  mih'^  trv>m 
the  river,”  and  he  named  the  county. 

“Oh,  my!  That's  a  good  ways  off.  I've  never 
there;  but  there  are  some  very  fine  farms  up  in  that  ngion. 
I've  heard.  I  hav»'  an  iim  le  living  up  near  tin  re.  and  I'lc 
expecting  him  down  lu*iv  any  day  in  the  wtvk." 

“Oreat  Scott.  Beckie!  'I'hat's  the  l.H-t  news  Fn^  In  .mi 
.silhc  wc  landrd  hore.  Me  want  to  incct  up  with  soun  I^  vIn 
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fajinliar  with  that  part  of  the  country,  and  would  be 
^lad  to  engage  him  as  a  guide.’’ 

“He  often  acto  as  a  guide.  He  is  a  great  hunter,  too. 
He  owns  a  good  home.” 

“Now,  tell  me,  Beckie,  is  he  all  right?  Is  he  quarrel¬ 
some?  Does  he  get  drunk  and  want  to  shoot?” 

“No,  indeed!"  she  laughed.  ‘^You  can  trust  Uncle  Ben 
anwhere.  He  is  a  truthful  man,  too.  I’ve  never  heard 
of  his  shooting  but  tvo  men,  and  he  killed  both  of  them. 
He’s  not  at  all  quarrelsome,  and  I  never  heard  of  his  be¬ 
ing  drunk  in  his  life ;  but  I  guess  he  could  not  hold  enough 
whiskA’  to  make  him  drunk.” 

‘‘Beckie,  would  you  advise  us  to  wait  and  engage  him 
for  a  guide?” 

‘‘Yes;  quicker  than  I  would  anyone  here  at  the  landing.” 

Middleton  was  just  a  bit  squeamish  over  employing  a 
man  who  had  tw’o  dead  men  to  his  credit. 

“Now,  Beckie,”  said  Terr}^,  “send  Martha  in  and  let  us 
have  a  talk  with  her.” 

“  She  is  busy  now,  but  after  supper,  when  we  have  cleared 
away  the  dishes,  she  can  come  in,  and  two  of  our  cousins 
will  come  in,  too.  They  remember  dancing  -with  you  and 
3[r.  Fearnot  four  years  ago.  I  sent  word  around  to  them, 
and  probably  some  more  girls  may  come  in;  so  we  will 
keep  you  aw’ay  from  those  rough  fellows  who  stay  in  the 
barroom.” 

“You  don’t  like  those  rough  fellows,  do  you?” 

“No,  I  do  not.  One  night  Avhen  they  were  particularly 
noisy  I  went  in  there  and  told  them  not  to  make  so 
much  noise,  but  after  I  came  out  they  commenced  to  make 
all  the  noise  they  could.  I  took  a  club  and  went  in  there 
and  drove  every  one  out,  good  and  bad  alike.  Then  I 
locked  the  door  and  put  the  key  in  my  pocket  and  would 
not  let  pop  have  it.  He  got  awful  mad  wdth  me.  Then 
®  they  came  through  the  front  room  and  went  inside  the 
barroom,  but  they  didn’t  make  any  more  noise.  I  simply 
won’t  permit  it.” 

“Oh,  the  old  man  himself  is  afraid  of  you,  is  he?” 
laughed  Terr}^ 

“Yes,  when  he  sees  I’m  really  mad  he  just  gives  up 

I 

and  says,  ‘Have  it  your  own  way,’  and  I  do.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

'  MIDDLETON  AND  THE  JEALOUS  LOVER. 

That  evening  Fred  and  Terry  and  Middleton  spent  in 
the  sitting-room,  talking  to  Beckie  and  her  younger  sister, 
and  several  young  ladies  came  in,  all  relatives  of  the  land¬ 
lord’s  family. 

Fred  and  Terry  remembered  having  met  all  of  them 
on  their  former  visit. 

Their  arrival,  of  course,  created  quite  a  little  excitement 
among  the  girls,  for  they  remembered  them  as  fine  dancers, 
jdngefg  and  musicians. 


There  were  men  in  the  barroom  who  sent  in  repeated 
requests  for  them  to  come  out  and  shake  hands  with 
them,  but  they  sent  back  werd  that  they  weuld  see  them 
the  next  day,  as  they  couldn’t  think  of  leaving  such  pleas¬ 
ant  company  that  evening. 

Beckie  herself  suggested  that  they  stay  where  they  w^ere ; 
that  all  the  men  out  in  the  barroom  Avere  drinking  and 
merely  wanted  to  talk  to  them  about  what  happened  dur¬ 
ing  their  first  visit. 

“Don’t  worry,”  laughed  Terry.  “We  don’t  care  a  snap 
for  those  fellows.  They  merely  want  us  to  drink  with 
them  and  tell  stories.  We  are  satisfied  where  w^e  are.” 

They  sat  up  till  about  eleven  o’clock  and  then  retired. 

The  young  ladies  who  were  ^visitors  invited  them  to 
call  and  see  them  before  they  left  Miller’s  Landing. 

“We  will  if  we  can,”  said  Fred.  “We  have  got  to  go 
over  the  mountains  to  see  some  land  that  Mr.  Middleton 
has  had  left  to  him  by  an  uncle,  and  we  are  waiting  for 
Uncle  Ben  to  come  in  and  pilot  us  out  that  way.” 

'  “Then  don’t  wait  till  evening,”  said  one  of  them.  “Come 
over  in  the  daytime,  while  you  have  nothing  else  to  do.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Terry,  “but  your  mother  might  give 
us  a  left-handed  blessing  for  interfering  with  your  house¬ 
hold  work.” 

/ 

“Don’t  you  believe  that,”  laughed  the  young  lady.  “She 
is  as  fond  of  company  as  we  are.  Before  I  left  home  I 
heard  her  say  that  she  hoped  she  would  have  a  chance 
to  see  both  of  you  before  you  went  back  East.” 

“That-  settles  it,”  said  Terry.  “We  will  come  over  to 
see  your  mother.  The  fact  is,  I  am  A^ery  fond  of  the  old 
girls,  anyway.” 

The  next  morning  when  they  went  down  to  breakfast 
they  were  surprised  to  see  that  two  of  the  girls  had  spent 
the  night  with  Beckie  and  Martha. 

They  shook  hands  with  them  and  passed  a  few  compli¬ 
ments. 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  men  boarding  at  the 
tavern,  and  one  of  them  gazed  at  Fred  and  his  friends 
with  a  great  frown  on  his  face.  ^ 

He  sneered  at  them  in  an  undertone  to  a  friend  that  Avas 
sitting  on  the  right,  saying  that  they  Avere  all  Yankees, 
who  flattered  themselves  that  the  young  ladies  were  just 
ready  to  throw  themselves  at  their  feet. 

Terry  happened  to  overhear  a  part  of  it,  and  after  break¬ 
fast  he  asked  Beckie  who  the  young  man  was. 

“Oh,  that’s  IJ^ick  Webb.  He  is  a  clerk  doAvn  at  the 
boat  office,  and  he  is  the  most  jealous-hearted  young  man 
I  ever  knew.  He  is  dead  in  love  with  Martha,  and  she 
doesn’t  care  the  snap  of  her  finger  for  him.  He  is  getting 
a  small  salary  down  there,  only  about  five  dollars  a  week, 
but  almost  every  day  he  brings  Martha  a  few  sticks  of 
candy.” 

“Oh,  he  kbeps  her  supplied  with  candy,  eh?” 

“Yes.^’ 

“And  she  smiles  on  him  just  enough  to  keep  him  in 
good  humor,  does  he?” 

“  Ych,”  lauglicd  Reekie. 
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“Well,  how  old  is  the  young  man?’^ 

“I  think  he  is  about  twenty-two.^’ 

“Well,  if  he  is  getting  only  five  dollars  a' week,  what 
in  the  world  is  he  courting  her  for?  They  certainly  can’t 
live  on  that  income,  or  else  live  very  poorly,  at  least.” 

“Oh,  that  is  considered  pretty  good  pay.  People  are 
working  for  less  than  that  up  in  the  hills.” 

“All  right,  Miss  Beckie,”  said  Terry.  “You  look  out 
and  see  that  she  doesn’t  fall  in  love  with  him,  because 
her  beauty  ought  to  enable  her  to  marry  a  rich  man.  He’s 
a  jealous-hearted  fellow,  and  her  beauty  will  attract  atten¬ 
tion,  and  he  will  kick  and  make  trouble.  A  jealous  hus¬ 
band  is  a  great  nuisance  to  any  woman  on  earth.” 

“I  think  so,  too,”  said  the  very  sensible  housekeeper. 
^‘'If  I  had  a  jealous  husband,  and  he  wanted  to  make  trouble 
just  because  I  enjoyed  myself  in  the  company  of  friends 
I’d  fire  him  out,  and  if  he  didn’t  go  I’d  take  a  club  to 
him.” 

“Now,  let  me  tell  you  something,”  Terry  continued. 
“My  friend  Middleton  thinks  Martha  is  the  most  beautiful 
girl  he  ever  saw  in  his  life,  and  he  is  a  single  man,  too, 
and  has  a  most  comfortable  fortune.  Give -Martha  the 
hint  and’tell  her  to  act  upon  it.” 

“Why,  ^Ir.  Olcott,  she  isn’t  seventeen  years  old  yet,  and 
I  don’t  want  her  to  go  to  falling  in  love  with  anybody.” 

“That’s  all  right.  She  will  marry  soon  enough,  any¬ 
way,  but  I  would  like  to  see  her  comfortably  settled  in 
life.” 

During  the  day  Fred  and  Terry  talked  with  the  old 
landlord,  who  was  quite  anxious  to  know  what  had  brought 
them  out  to  Kentucky. 

They  told  him,  of  course,  about  Middleton’s  inheritance, 
and  what  county  he  was  in. 

“Why,  doggone  my  cats!”  he  exclaimed.  “My  brother 
Ben  lives  in  that  county,  and  I  bet  he  knows  all  about 
that  tract.”  ' 

“Yes,  Miss  Beckie  told  us  last  night  that  her  Uncle 
Ben  lived  out  there,  and  she  expected  him  down  here  just 
any  day  now;  so  she  suggested  that  we  wait  till  he  come, 
and  get  him  to  act  as  guide  for  us.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  the  old  man.  “You  couldn’t 
get  a  better  man  in  all  Kentucky  to  act  as  guide  for  you.” 

“Yes,  that  is  what  she  says;  and  we  are  going  to  act 
upon  her  recommendation.  But  we  don’t  want  to  have  to 
wait  here  too  long.” 

“There  is  no  better  place  in  this  part  of  the  state  for 
you  to  stop,”  said  the  landlord,  very  proudly,  “for  we  can 
take  good  care  of  you.” 

“That’s  so;  we  are  not  kicking  on  the  fare  or  the  ac¬ 
commodation  at  all.  1  noticed,  though,  that  you  had  quite 
a  rough  crowd  in  last  night.” 

“Yes,  and  quite  a  number  of  them  remembered  you  and 
wanted  you  to  come  out  and  talk  with  them.  H  told  them 
there  were  a  lot  of  girls  in  the  sitting-room,  and  young 
men  were  not  expected  to  leave  their  company  to  spend  an 
hour  or  two  with  rough  fellows  like  them.” 

“That's  right.  Terry  nnd  I  each  have  a  sister,  and 


we  are  very  fond  of  the  society  of  ladies.  Besides,  w'e 
don’t  drink  any  intoxicants,  at  all.” 

“That’s  what  I  told  them,”  said  the  landlord,  “but 
for  all  that,  they  wanted  to  see  and  talk  with  you.” 

“Well,  let  them  come  around  and  see  us  in  the  day¬ 
time.”  ° 

That  day  a  couple  of  hunters  came  in  from  somewhere 
up  in  the  mountains,  bringing  with  them  a  fine  young 
bear  which  they  had  shot  that  morning. 

The  landlord  didn’t  care  a  snap  for  bear  meat,  but  Fred 
and  Terry  concluded  that  they  would  buy  it,  if  Beckie 
said  that  she’d  have  it  served  up. 

She  told  them  that  she  would  have  anything  that  they 
wished  cooked. 

So  they  bought  the  bear,  and  Middleton  made  a  present 
of  the  pelt  to  Martha,  telling  her  to  have  it  properly  cured 
and  make  a  rug  of  it. 

She  was  very  proud  of  the  gift,  and  thanked  him  heaHily 
for  it. 

Beckie  asked  them  if  they  wanted  anything  besides  the 
bear  hams  cooked. 

“No;  that  is  the  only  part  of  a  bear  that  we  ever  did 
eat.  If  you  have  any  friends  that  would  like  to  have 
the  shoulders  and  the  ribs  just  divide  it  among  them.” 

“Well,  here  they  eat  every  part  of  the  bear,  just  as  they 
would  a  pig.” 

“Then  send  it  around  to  them.  Just  keep  the  hams, 
and  give  us  steak  every  morning  until  it  is  all  consumed. 
If  anybody  brings  any  deer  let  us  know  it.” 

“Well,  there  is  some  bear  or  deer  that  comes  in  everv 
day,  but  pop  doesn’t  like  bear  steak.  He  is  very  fond  of 
venison,  though.” 

During  the  day  quite  a  number  of  men  came  in  to  see 
Fred  and  Terrv. 

One  of  them  had  acted  as  guide  for  them  once  on  a 
hunt  for  bear;  but  they  got  only  deer,  and  had  to  take 
a  long  walk  over  the  mountains  to  get  them. 

Terry  recognized  him  and  greeted  him  very  cordially. 

“Say,  pards,”  said  the  fellow,  “are  you  down  here  for  a 
hunting  spree?” 

“No,  not  exactly  that.  Our  friend  has  a  tract  of  three 
thousand  acres  of  land,  left  him  by  an  uncle  who  got  tired 
of  living,  and  we  are  going  out  to  take  a  look  at  it.” 

“Where  is  it?” 

Terry  gave  him  the  name  of  the  county,  and  the  old 
guide  whistled. 

^  el  ,1  A  ou  are  going  to  hoof  it  you  will  get  pretty 
tired,  he  ore  ^  oi.i  see  that  land.  It  is  all  of  seventy-five 
miles  back  from  the  river.” 

“Yes,  that  is  what  I  hear.” 

“And  worse  still,”  continued  the  guide,  “they  are  the 
worst  lot  of  people  out  in  that  part  of  the  coiintiy*  that 
you  can  find  in  the  whole  region.” 

“Well,  we  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  them.” 

“No:  but  they  will  have  something  to  do  with  you. 
They  are  suspicious  of  all  strangi'rs.  They  k«vp  a  sharp 
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liX>ko\n  all  the  time  for  revenue  agents,  and  if  they  canT 
find  any  they  will  start  a  fight  on  the  smallest  pretext.’’ 

“That's  all  right.  If  there  is  any  man  in  Kentucky 
who  can  draw  a  gun  quicker  than  we  can,  then  he  is  wel¬ 
come  to  try  it.” 

% 

“The  trouble  of  it  is  that  they  will  suspect  your  busi¬ 
ness  in  that  part  of  the  country  and  open  fire  on  you  from 
ambush.  That  is  where  they  have  the  advantage  of  you.” 

“Well,  we  will  have  to  take  the  chances  on  that.  We 
have  each  brought  a  Winchester  along.” 

That  evening  the  boys  found  that  Beckie,  the  landlord’s 
vlaughter,  had  sent  out  invitations  for  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  young  people  of  both  sexes  to  come  in  and  have  a 
quiet  dance  in  the  dining-room. 

Three  fiddlers  came  in,  one  of  ■  them  a  very  good  one, 
but  the  other  two  were  the  merest  old-fashioned  backwoods 
fellows,  who  could  play  but  three  or  four  tunes.  They 
actually  drowned  those  by  banging  the  floor  with  their  big 
feet. 

Beckie  remembered  that  Fred  and  Terry  were  splendid 
violinists,  and  she  went  to  Fearnot  and  asked  him  if  he 
wouldn’t  show  them  how  to  play. 

_  I 

ell,  I  don’t  want  to  give  any  offense,”  said  Fred. 

^‘Oh,  no  danger  of  that.  I  told  them  that  you  were 
both  good  performers,  and  they  ought  to  let  you  both  play 
good  tunes,  to  let  them  know  how  they  should  be  played.” 

“All  right,”  and  Fred  took  one  of  the  violins,  and  drew 
from  it  such  music  as  none  of  them  had  ever  heard 
before. 

Of  course  the  young  man  who  was  so  infatuated  with 
young  Martha  was  on  hand,  being  a  boarder  at  the  tavern. 

He  tried  to  engage  Martha  to  dance  with  nobody  but 
him,  and  said  that  he  would  dance  every  set  with  her. 

She  flatly  refused,  saying  that  she  wouldn’t  treat  the 
young  gentlemen  so  rudely,  as  she  met  them  some  years 
ago,  and  they  were  very  kind  to  her. 

“Have  any  of  them  asked  you  to  dance  with  them?” 

“Yes,  all  three  of  them  have  asked,  and  I’ve  promised 
them  I  would.” 

While  she  danced  with  Terry  the  young  man’s  face  was  a 
ctudy,  and  when  she  danced  with  Middleton  there  was  a 
very  savage  expression  on  it. 

As  she  danced  with  Fred  he  got  up  and  left  the  room, 
and  one  of  the  other  guests  whispered  to  Terry  that 
^lartha’s  beau  was  nearly  crazy  at  her  dancing  with  him 
and  his  friends. 

“  Oh,  that’s  the  young  man  down  at  the  steamboat  office, 
is  it?” 

“Yes;  he  has  just  gone  crazy  about  Martha.” 

“Mliat  is  the  matter  with  him?  Is  he  afraid  some  of  us 
will  steal  her?” 

“Oh,  he  can’t  bear  to  see  another  fellow  looking  straight 
at  her.  He  is  so  jealous  he  is  a  plumb  fool.’’ 

“Well,  if  that’s  the  sort  of  fellow  he  is  she  wants  to 
keep  him  at  a  distance,  for  a  jealous  husband  would  ruin 
the  life  and  spoil  the  happiness  of  the  most  even-tempered ' 
woman  in  the  world.”  ^ 


((I 


That’s  so,”  assented  the  young  man,  “but  Nick  can’t 
help  it.  He  was  born  so.” 

During  the  entire  evening,  while  there  were  other  pretty 
girls  in  the  room,  Middleton  could  see  nobody  but  Martha. 

He  several  times  remarked  that  she  was  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  girl  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life,  and  some  of  the  men 
in  the  room  repeated  it  to  Nick. 

Beckie  herself  had  told  him  that  Mr.  Middleton  had 
made  Martha  present  of  a  big  bear  skin,  which  she  was 
going  to  have  cured  to  use  as  a  rug  in  her  bedroom. 

That  nearly  set  them  trazy?  , 

When  he  saw  Middleton  dance  with  her  a  third  time 
he  went  into  the  barroom  and  began  filling  up  with  moon¬ 
shine  whisky,  and  when  Middleton  went  in  with  Terry  to 
get  a  glass  of  cold  lemonade  the  young  fellow  swaggered 
up  to  Middleton,  and  said: 

“See  here,  mister,  you’ve  danced  three  times  to-night 
with  my  girl,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  want  you 
to  keep  away  from  her.” 

Middleton  looked  at  him,  saw  that  his  face  was  flushed, 
and  that  he  was  about  half  drunk. 

“I  haven’t  seen  you  dancing  with  her  to-night,”  said 
Middleton,  very  coolly,  “and  I  must  say  that  if  she  is  your 
girl  you  are  treating  her  very  shabbily.  Instead  of  look¬ 
ing  after  her  pleasure  and  giving  her  a  good  time  you 
are  out  here  filling  up  with  whisky.” 

“That  is  none  of  your  business,  sir,”  said  Nick. 

“No,  it  isn’t,  but  if  she  were  a  sister  of  mine  I’d 
blow  you  full  of  holes  if  I  saw  you  within  ten  feet  of 
her.” 

“Blow  me  full  of  holes  right  now !”  hissed  Nick,  reaching 
back  to  his  hip  pocket. 

Middleton  saw  the  motion,  and  as  quick  as  an  eye  could 
wink  he  had  him  covered  with  his  own  revolver. 

“Draw  your  gun!”  said  Middleton,  with  a  coolness  that 
sent  the  cold  chills  running  up  and  down  the  fool’s  back. 

“Nick,”  said  the  landlord,  who  was  behind  the  bar, 
“don’t  make  a  fool  of  yourself.  You  had  better  go  up  to 
your  room  and  get  to  bed,  and  drink  no  more  whisk  to¬ 
night.” 

“That’s  good  advice,”  said  Middleton,  looking  young 
Webb  in  the  face,  “and  you  would  do  well  to  follow  it. 
I’m  going  back  into  the  dining-room  and  ask  Miss  Martha 
for  the  pleasure  of  another  dance  with  her.” 

“Say,  if  you’ll  dance  with  her  again  to-night  I’ll  kill 
you  I”  hissed  the  desperate  young  fellow. 

On  hearing  that  the  landlord  walked  around  from  be¬ 
hind  the  bar  and  took  the  revolver  away  from  him,  saying : 

“You  go  on  upstairs.  If  you  make  any  trouble  here 
to-night  I’ll  break  your  neck  for  you.”  And  he  gave  him 
a  shove  toward  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  up  he  went 
without  a  word  of  protest. 

He  was  just  sober  enough  to  know  he  mustn’t  offend 
the  father  of  his  sweetheart. 

When  Terry  and  Middleton  returned  to  the  dancing  hall 
the  former  told  Beckie  young  Webb  had  threatened  to  shoot 
his  friend  if  he  danced  with  Martini  again. 
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‘‘Did  von  ever  nee  snob  a  fool  she  asked. 

“Well,  he  is  not  the  only  man  whose  head  lias  been 
turned  by  a  pretty  girl.  Is  he  in  the  habit  of  getting 
drunk?” 

“Why,  no.  W^as  he  drunk?” 

“  Yes,  1  think  he  was.  His  face  was  flushed,  and  your 
father  had  to  take  liis  revolver  away  from  him  and  send 
him  upstairs  to  bed.'- 

“Well,  ril  see  that  Martha  has  nothing  more  to  do 
with  him.  She  has  been  ver)^  pleasant  to  him  because 
he  is  a  regular  boarder,  but  I  think  he  came  here  to  board 
just  to  be  near  her;  but  I  never  knew  him  to  get  drunk 
before.  Did  he  have  any  words  with  Mr.  Middleton?” 

“Yes.  He  attempted  to  draw  his  gun  on  him,  and  ^fiddle- 
ton  got  the  drop  on  him  and  told  him  to  draw  up;  but 
the  young  fellow  seemed  to  be  sober  enough  to  see  his 
danger.  Middleton  is  a  very  quiet  sort  of  man,  but  a 
very  dangerous  one  to  fool  with.  He  belongs  to  a  splendid 
Xew  York  family,  which  is  quite  wealthy.” 

From  that  moment  Beckie  herself  became  very  attentive 
to  the  Xew  Yorker,  and  Terry  was  in  doubt  whether  or 
not  she  wasn’t  trying  to  capture  him  for  herself. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


TTTE  BOYS  MEET  THE  OLD  GUIDE,  “  UNCLE  BEN.’^ 


The  next  morning  after  the  dance  at  the  tavern  the 
landlord’s  younger  daughter,  Martha,  refused  to  take  any 
notice  of  young  Webb.  She  did  wait  on  Fred,  Terry  and. 
^fiddleton,  though,  and  exchanged  greetings  with  them, 
and  every  time  she  brought  them  a  dish  it  was  accompanied 
v/ith  smiles. 


When  Webb  had  finished  his  breakfast  he  waited  to  get 
a  chance  to  speak  to  her  before  going  down  to  his  office. 

He  asked  her  what  she  meant  by  treating  him  in  that 
sort  of  way. 


“Well,  instead  of  a.sking  me  questions,  you  had  better 
be  making  some  explanations,”  she  said,  angrily.  “What 
right  have  you  to  threaten  anybody  for  dancing  with  me? 
We  are  not  engaged,  and  we  are  never  going  to  be.  Xow, 
if  you  do  anything  of  that  kind  again  I’ll  see  if  I  can’t 
find  a  friend  who  will  give  you  a  first-class  thrashing.” 

Tliat  broke  the  young  man  all  up.  because  he  had  been 
considering  himself  practically  engaged  to  her,  for  she  had 
been  receiving  his  attentions  without  protest :  so  he  hurried 
to  the  office  in  no  pleasant  mood. 


At  noon  when'  he  came  np  to  dinner  he  failed  for  the 
first  time  in  months  to  bring  her  a  package  of  candy,  and 
Reekie  laughingly  told  Fred  about  it. 

Hf‘,  of  course,  conveyed  the  information  to  ^[iddleton. 
'frnv  joked  the  girl  ahonf  it,  and  she  <aid  that  she 
didn't  care  anything  about  his  candy,  althougli  she  was 

v«  rv  fond  of  anvtliing  swret. 

'  *  ‘ . 


“Don’t  wori-y,  Martha,”  said  Terr}',  in  great  good  humor, 
“1  guess  we  can  kc(*p  you  sujjplied  wiHi  (^111(1}'.” 

“d’liank  you;  that’s  kind  of  you.” 

derry  and  Middleton  held  a  consultation,  and  leamcnl 
that  there  were  three  stores  at  the  landing,  eveiv  one  of 
which  had  candv  for  sale. 

“Xow,  Terry,  you  go  down  to  the  store  where  that  young 
Webb  clerks  and  buy  ever}'  pound  of  candy  they  have  on 
hand.  I’ll  go  to  the  other  two  and  do  the  same  thing,  and 
have  them  sent  up  here  to  her  address.” 

“Great  Scott!  A'ou’ll  create  a  famine  here  among  the 
candy-eaters,”  remarked  Terry. 

“Well,  we  pay  tribute  to  the  girl’s  l^eauty  by  so  doing.” 

Before  night  pretty  Martha  had  fifty  pounds  of  candy 
in  the  house,  and  her  eyes  fairly  danced  with  delight  as 
she  looked  at  the  prize. 

Terry  gave  it  out  that  it  was  Middleton’s  present,  for  the 
broker  had  given  him  the  money  to  make  the  purchase 
that  he  did. 

Other  girls  who  went  to  the  stores  to  buy  candy  were 
told  that  there  wasn’t  a  stick  of  it  left  in  either  of  the 
stores,  as  the  gentlemen  from  Xew  York  had  bought  them 
out  and  had  the  candy  sent  up  to  Martha  at  the  tavern.” 

Some  of  the  girls  went  up  to  the  tavern  to  see  her  and 
find  out  if  the  story  was  true. 

“I  guess  it  is,”  she  lauglied,  “for  I’ve  got  fully  fifty 
pounds  in  my  room.  He  is  certainly  the  most  generous 
man  I  ever  saw.” 

“Oh  my,  Martha!  Why  don’t  you  catch  him?” 

''“How  can  I?  I  can’t  go  to  him  and  ask  him  to  have 
me.” 


“Well,  just  let  him  know  tliat  you  are  willing  to  have 
liim,  and  maybe  he  will  ask  you.” 

Of  course  everybody  about  the  landing  knew  all  about 
the  candy  incident,  and  they  began  teasing  young  Webb 
about  letting  the  stranger  come  in  and  take  his  girl  away 
from  him. 

They  made  life  a  burden  to  him. 

He  suggested  to  his  employer  that  he  order  another  lot 
of  candy,  as  there  was  none  at  the  landing,  but  the  em¬ 
ployer  had  been  suspecting  him  of  taking  the  candy  with¬ 
out  charging  it  to  liimself;  so  he  was  rather  slow  about 
ordering  a  new  supply. 

During  that  day  Uncle  Ben  reached  the  landing  to  at¬ 
tend  to  some  little  business. 

He  brought  with  him  quite  a  number  of  bear  and  deer 
pelts,  several  coon  skins,  and  half  a  dozen  wildcat  pelts. 

Tfe  came  on  horseback,  and  when  he  stoppeil  in  front 
of  the  tavern  liis  acquaintances  gathered  around  him.  Fi^hI 
and  Terry  and  Middleton  actuallv  lauerhed  outright  at 
the  odd  sight  he  pi*e.sented  riding  with  the  pelts  paeki'd 
before  and  behind  him. 

i^Iartha  and  Beckie  ran  out  and  liuggtHl  and  kissed  the 
rough  old  fellow,  calling  him  dear  Uncle  Ben.  and  <how<\} 
tliat  he  was  (juite  po})ular  with  them. 


“Boys”  said  Fred,  “that's  Unele  Ben.  “lUnv  do  you 
liko  his  looks?” 
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“He  is  a  rather  rough  looking  chap/’  said  Middleton. 

“Yes,  but  1  guess  he  is  all  right,’’  added  Terry.  “He 
has  only  iwo  dead  men  to  his  credit,  showing  ‘that  he  is 
not  a  very  dangerous  chap.” 

Uncle  Ben  shook  hands  with  the  landlord,  who  was  his 
brother,  and  the  latter  set  out  a  bottle  of  whisky  and  a 
srlass  for  him.  ' 

He  took  a  pretty  good  swallow  of  tlie  contents  of  the 
bottle,  and  then  turned  to  talk  with  quite  a  party  of  ac¬ 
quaintances  who  had  followed  him  into  the  barroom. 

.  Martha  came  running  in  to  where  Fred,  Terry  and  Mid¬ 
dleton  were  quietly  conversing,  and  exclaimed: 

“Uncle  Ben  has  come.” 

A  half  hour  later  Beckie  came  in  with  the  old  man  and 
introduced  him,  saying  Mr.  Feamot  and  Mr.  Olcott  were 
personal  friends  of  hers,  and  that  Mr.  Middleton  was  their 
frieiid,  who  had  come  out  with  them  to  look  up  the  Middle- 
ton  tract  up  in  his  county. 

Uncle  Ben  looked  at  Middleton  and  extended  his  big, 
homy  hand  to  him,  saying: 

“Glad  to  know  you,  sir.  1  hear  that  your  uncle  is 
dead.” 

“Yes,  he  has  been  dead  several  months;  and  in  his  will 
he  left  me  a  tract  of  three  thousand  acres  up  in  your 
county.” 

^  “Yes,  I  know  the  tract  well.  It’s  a  wild  wilderness, 
filled  with  some  of  the  finest  timber  in  the  state;  when  it 
is  cleared  some  of  it  will  be  really  rich  land.  There  are  a 
f^  squatters  about  on  it,  and  I  believe  there  are  a  few 
stills  scattered  around  in  the  gulches.” 

“They  make  moonshine  whisky  up  there,  eh?” 

“Yes;  that  is  what  they  call  it.” 

“Well,  how  did  they  happen  to  settle  on  land  that  does 
not  belong  to  them  ?”  N 

“Oh,  a  man  will  run  a  still  anywhere  where  he  can  find 
vacant  land  in  the  mountains.  Your  qpicle  didn’t  care 
a  snap  about  it,  for  they  sent  him  a  barrel  of  moonshine 
whisky  once  a  year,  and  I  suppose  he  took  it  in  the  way 
of  rent.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  want  to  take  any  rent  for  it  that  way. 
I  want  to  take  a  look  at  it,”  said  Middleton,  “and  see  if 
it  is  w'orth  anything.  If  so,  I’d  like  to  sell  it.” 

“Well,  land  ain’t  worth  much  up  in  that  part  of  the 
state,”  said  Uncle  Ben.  “We  have  much  more  land  there 
than  we  have  people.  If  there  was  a  railroad  anywhere 
near  by,  that  tract  would  be  worth  a  fortune,  for  you  could 
cut  the  timber  off  and  ship  it  to  market.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  it  is  worth  just  as  it  stands?” 

“That’s  hard  to  say,  pard.  All  people  care  for  up  there 
i.s  the  privilege  of  hunting,  and  as  you  can’t  take  the  land 
away,  they^ll  hunt  over  it  whether  you  like  it  or  not. 
Jf  you  try  to  .stop  them  they  would  about  as  soon  shoot 

you  as  a  wildcat.” 

“That’s  tough,”  said  Middkdon.  “We  have  come  out 
to  kxjk  at  the  land.  What  will  you  charge  us  to  act  as 
guide  for  us?  Your  niwe,  Beckie,  has  recommended  you. 


and  my  two  friends,  Fearnot  and  Olcott,  believe  that 
anything  she  says  is  as  true  as  gospel.” 

“Every  time,”  put  in  Terry. 

“Oh,  yes!  Beckie  is  all  right,”  said  Uncle  Ben,  “and 
what  she  says  here  at  this  landing  goes  with  everybody. 
Now,  if  you’ll  just  put  up  a  dollar  a  day  I’ll  show  you, 
not  only  every  part  of  that  county,  but  half  the  state.” 

“That’s  cheap  enough.  I’ve  been  up  in  the  mountains 
of  New  York  and  had  to  pay  two  dollars  and  a  half  a 
day  for  a  guide.  What  time  are  you  going  to  return 
home?” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know.  I’ll  stay  around  here  a  day  or  two 
longer.” 

“Well,  are  you  on  horseback?”  Uncle  Ben  continued. 

“No,  we  are  on  footback.” 

“Well,  that  is  pretty  tough  traveling,  mister.” 

“Yes,  but  how  the  deuce  could  we  take  care  of  the  horses 
away  up  in  the  mountains,  where  there  is  no  provender 
for  them?” 

“Oh,  we  don’t  want  to  be  bothered  with  horses,”  said 
Terry,  “unless  we  have  somebody  to  take  care  of  them.” 

“That’s  right,  young  man;  but  can  you  stand  the 
tramp?” 

“Don’t  worry  about  that,”  said  Terry.  “I  can  go  you 
forty  miles  a  day  on  foot  without  sweating  a  drop.” 

“Maybe  you’ve  never  traveled  in  the  mountains  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  ?” 

“Yes,  I  have,  and  I’ve  traveled  among  great  deal  larger 
mountains,  too.  I’ve  been  out  in  the  Rockies.  If  you 
can  keep  up  with  us,  you  may  consider  yourself  a  pretty 
tough  old  chap.” 

“Don’t  you  woriy  about  me,”  chuckled  the  old  fellow. 
“I  can  walk  two  miles  to  your  one.” 

“Don’t  go  to  fooling  yourself,”  laughed  Terry.  “My 
name  isn’t  Walker,  nor  have  I  any  relatives  by  that  name; 
yet  I’ll  walk  with  any  man  in  this  state  and  carry  a 
rifle  on  my  shoulder,  a  blanket  strapped  to  my  back,  and 
also  carry  a  frying  pan  and  a  coffee  pot.” 

“All  right,  then.  Did  you  ever  get  lost  in  the  woods?” 

“No,  but  my  pard  here  did  once  out  in  Arizona,  and 
he  had  to  kill  and  eat  a  catamount  to  keep  from  starving.” 

“What!  Eat  a  catamount?” 

“Yes,”  said  Terry.  “Generally  he  is  very  careful  about 
what  he  eats.  But  have  you  ever  been  so  hungry  that  you 
have  been  tempted  to  cut  a  slice  out  of  your  leg  and 
eat  it?” 

“Yes,  but  I  never  had  to  do  that.  There  is  plenty 
of  game  up  in  the  mountains.  I’ve  had  a  deer  to  leap 
my  fence  to  get  into  my  barn  lot,  and  it  left  its  pelt 
there  with  me.  I’ve  got  five  children,  three  boys  and  two 
girls,  and  all  of  them  but  the  two  youngest  can  take  my 
old  rifle  and  bring  down  a  squirrel  from  the  top  of  the 
highest  tree.” 

“Well,  1  hope  you  will  keep  that  gun  out  of  their 
reach  while  we  are  around,”  said  Middleton. 

“Oh,  tliey  know  the  difference  in  varmints.  But  if 
the  men  in  the  settlement  got  the  idea  into  their  heads 
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that  you  were  a  rcvenuer  they  might  take  a  crack  at  you. 
We  got  some  pretty  tough  characters  up  there;  but  they 
never  bother  a  man  who  is  with  me.” 

“Well,  that  is  why  we  want  you  for  a  guide,  so  you 
will  be  a  protection  to  us.  And  1  presume  all  those  people 
up  there  know  the  landlord  here.” 

“Yes,  everybody  up  there  knows  him.” 

“Well,  hadn’t  we  better  get  a  certificate  from  him,  cer¬ 
tifying  that  we  are  not  revenue  people?” 

“No;  you’ll  never  be  bothered  as  long  as  you  are  with 
me.” 

“Well,  but  suppose  we  should  wander  off  some  time  in 
search  of  game.  What  would  prevent  them  from  taking 
a  crack  at  us?” 

“Oh,  they’ll  find  out  all  about  you  before  you’ve  been 
up  there  three  days.  Anybody  that  stops  with  me  is  all 
right.” 

Fred,  Terry  and  Middleton  took  quite  a  fancy  to  the 
tough  old  fellow.  He  was  quite  an  amiable  old  man, 
judging  from  the  way  he  talked,  but  his  appearance  was 
against  him.  He  looked  as  though  he  might  be  a  moon¬ 
shiner  himself,  and  a  rather  dangerous  one  at  that.” 

An  hour  later  he  was  questioning  Beckie  about  them. 

She  told  them  that  they  had  stopped  there  for  a  week 
four  years  previous,  and  that  they  built  the  oil  mill  up 
on  the  first  mountain. 

“Oh,  they  are  the  chaps,  eh?  Do  they  know  that  that 
mill  never  paid  expenses?  ” 

“Yes,  I  think  they  do.  But  Fearnot  thinks  that  was 
on  account  of  bad  management,  and  that’s  what  I  think, 
too.  But,  uncle,  do  they  call  them  oil  mills  up  there,  or 
simply  oil  wells?” 

“Oh,  no  matter  about  that !  ’  Every  man  calls  ’em  what 
he  pleases.  Some  call  them  oil  wells  and  some  oil  mills. 
No  matter  what  they  call  it,  it’s  just  the  same  thing. 
But  look  here.  Beck,  it  seems  to  me  I  heard  of  one  of 
them  young  men  bein’  a  great  fighter..  Which  one  is  it?” 

“Oh,  you  mean  the  one  who  licked  Bill  Haggles?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  it’s  the  one  who  was  sitting  over  there  by  the 
window  when  you  were  talking  to  them.  His  name  is 
Olcott.  He  is  a  rich  young  man,  in  fact  all  of  them  are. 
He  has  hunted  nearly  all  over  the  United  States,  and 
both  of  them  have  fought  in  Mexico.  I  heard  them  talk¬ 
ing  about  it  when  they  were  here  four  years  ago.” 

“Well,  have  they  got  any  money  with  them ?  That  fellow 
Middleton  has  offered  me  a  dollar  a  day  to  guide  ’em.” 

“I  really  don’t  know.  But  I’m  sure  they  have  all  they 
need  for  their  purpose.  They  came  out  here  to  look  at 
the  inheritance  Mr.  Middleton  got  from  his  uncle,  and 
I’m  sure  they  have  money  enough  to  pay  their  way.  But, 
uncle,  you  must  tell  your  friends  up  there  that  they  are  as 
(juick  as  lightning  on  the  shoot.” 

“Oh,  I  heard  of  ’em  up  at  the  oil  wells.  They  licked 
a  nuimber  of  fellows  up  there  when  tliey  were  boring  for 
them  wells.” 

'I’he  old  man  said  he  would  wait  there  two  or  three  days 


to  let  his  horse  rest,  while  he  looked  around  among  hi-i 
friends.  And  Fred,  Terry  and  Middleton  were  so  in¬ 
formed. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Middleton.  “We  will  wait  till 
you  are  ready  to  go  back.  We  are  in  no  particular  hurry. 
We  want"  to  take  our  time,  and  whenever  w’e  see  a  chance 
for  big  game,  why,  to  do  a  little  hunting  on  the  way.” 

The  old  man  said  that  he  wasn’tv^in  any  hurr}',  either; 
that  he  would  stop  as  often  as  they  wanted  him  to,  and 
they  could  do  all  the  hunting  they  pleased. 

Another  dance  was  held  at  the  tavern  the  night  before 
they  were  to  start  over  the  mountains  with  Uncle  Ben. 

There  were  more  girls  present  that  night  than  at  the 
first  dance,  and  some  of  them,  of  course,  showed  decided 
preference  for  one  or  the  other  of  the  New  Yorkers. 

They  all  talked  about  the  man  who  had  bought  fifty 
pounds  of  candy  for  Martha. 

One  buxom,  rosy-cheeked  girl  of  twenty  remarked  in 
Middleton’s  hearing  that  she  wished  she  was  able  to  mash 
fifty  pounds  of  candy  out  of  ^somebody. 

Middleton  laughed,  and  suggested  that  she  mash  Olcott, 
as  he  was  one  of  the  most  liberal  men  he  ever  met  with. 

“Oh,  I’m  afraid  of  him!”  she  laughed.  “He  is  the 
gentleman  who  thrashed  Bill  Haggles.  ” 

“Well,  you  don’t  want  to  pick  a  fight  'with  him,”  he 
remarked.  “I  thought  that  these  Kentucky  girls  admired 
men  who  were  good  fighters.” 

That  night  Middleton  danced  four  sets  with  pretty 
Martha. 

Young  Webb  was  not  present,  but  several  of  the  girls 
undertook  to  tease  Martha  by  saying: 

“Martha,  I’ll  tell  Nick  on  you.” 

“Do  so,  please.  Nick  is  out  for  good.” 

“Well,  when  this  gentleman  leaves  where  will  you  get 
more  candy?” 

“I  don’t  want  any  more.  I’ve  got  as  much  as  I  can  eat 
during  a  whole  year.” 

Martha,  though,  was  very  generous  to  her  girl  friends, 
as  she  distributed  fully  ten  pounds  of  candy  among  them. 

The  next  morning  a  little  after  sunrise  the  party  pre¬ 
pared  to  start  on  the  march  over  the  mountains. 

There  were,  of  course,  a  crowd  of  men,  and  nearly  all 
the  girls  in  town  assembled  to  see  them  off. 

Middleton  watched  his  oppoidunity  to  take  Martha  aside 
and  have  a  little  talk  with  her. 

“Look  here,  Martha,”  he  half  whispered,  “I  want  a 
promise  of  you  before  I  leave.” 

“What  is  it?”  she  asked. 

“  Promise  me  that  you  won’t  engage  yourself  to  anybody 
before  I  come  back.” 

She  blushed  rosy,  and  said : 

“All  right.  I’ll  promise  you  that.  But  how  long  arc 
you  going  to  bo  g<me?” 

“Hanged  if  I  know.  We  may  be  a  month.  You  don’t 
want  to  marry  befoiv 'that ’time,  do  you?” 

“No,  indeid,”  she  laughed. 

“Well,  I  want  you  to  kivp  me  in  your  mind,  for  I  may 
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hv'ive  to  ask  another  question  when  1  come  back  this 

wav." 

% 

Then  he  shook  hands  with  her,  saying: 

“Good-by,  sweetheart!^’ 

Then  he  joined  Fred,  Terry  and  the  old  guide. 

He  left  her  in  a  tremendous  state  of  excitement,  for  she 
frankly  construed  his  words  as  meaning  love  and  matri¬ 
mony.  Her  little  heart  was  in  a  great  flutter. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  BOYS  MEET  MOONSHINERS. 


The  crowd  of  residents  at  MilleFs  Landing  gave  the 
boys  a  good  send-ofl;  as  they  started  up  the  mountain 
road. 

s 

They  whooped  and  yelled,  and  wished  them  all  sorts 
of  good  luck. 

The  girls  waved  their  handkerchiefs.  Some  waved  their 
hats. 

They  started  off  with  a  stride  that  made  Uncle  Ben’s 

t 

eyes  bulge. 

His  horse  was  a  very  slow  walker,  and  before  they  liad 
gone  a  mile  he  was  fully  two  hundred  yards  behind,  and- 
he  was  urging  his  horse  vigorously  with  his  spurs. 

“Boys,  let’s  sit  down  and  wait  for  the  guide,”  suggested 
Fred,  and  they  sat  down  by  the  roadside. 

When  he  came  up  Terry  suggested  to  him  to  “throw 
away”  the  horse. 


“Well,  let  me  tell  you  about  this  horse,”  said  he.  “He 
is  slow,  but  he  has  wonderful  staying  powers.  He  can 
keep  up  this  walk  six  days  in  the  week.” 

“So  can  a  snail,”  laughed  Terry. 

“Well,  don’t  you  go  to  making  fun  of  my  horse.  When 
i,t  comes  to  plowing  he  can  keep  up  the  same  gait,  and' 
has  never  been  known  to  fail  me.  Out  on  the  farm  in  these 
mountains  a  good  steady  horse  is  one  of  the  best  things 
on  the  place.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Fred.  “A  good  steady  horse  is  an 
invaluable  requisite  to  good  farming.” 

“Yes,  it  is,”  said  Uncle  Ben,  “and  he  can  live  on  any¬ 
thing.  He  never  fights  about  what  he  eats.  If  he  can’t 
get  corn  he  can  eat  acqrns  like  a  hog.” 

“What’s  that?”  said  Fred. 

“It’s  a  fact,”  said  he.  “Now  let  me  show  you.”  And 
the  old  man  went  under  a  tree  by  the  side  of  the  road 
and  gathered  a  handful  of  acorns,  and  the  horse  ate  them 
greedily. 

“Will  he  chew  tobacco?” 

“I  never  tried  him.  All  the  tobacco  I  ever  got  hold 
of  I  chew  myself,”  and  he  reached  in  his  pocket  and  pulled 
out  a  twist  of  Kentucky  tobacco  and  bit  off  a  chew. 

“Ix't  the  horse  have  a  chew,”  Terry  suggested,  and  the 
old  man  held  it  to  the  horse,  who  gave  a  sniff  at  it,  but 
refus'd  to  louch  it. 


“Oh,  he  is  a  good  friend  to  his  boss,”  laughed  the  old 
man.  “He  won’t  take  any  rations  away  from  me.  Don’t 
any  of  you  fellows  chew?” 

“No;  we  are  all  sensible  hke  the  horse.” 

“And  you  don’t  drink  whisky,  either?” 

“Nope,”  and  Terry  shook  his  head. 

“Well,  you  are  a  sorry  crowd,”  chuckled  the  old  man. 
“Well,  you  will  admit  we  can  outwalk  the  horse,  don’t 


you?” 

“Well,  he  is  no  racer.” 

“I'ou  get  down  and  try  to  keep  up  with  us  yourself, 
and  probably  we  will  find  out  whether  or  not  you  are  a 
racer.” 

“No;  I’m  like  the  horse,  rather  slow,  but  steady.  I  can 
keep  up  a  steady  walk  from  sunrise  till  sunset.” 

“So  can  1,’-  said  Terry,  “and  not  only  from  sunrise 
to  sunset,  but  from  %oonrise’  until  the  next  sunset.” 
“You  can  blow  pretty  well.” 

“Yes,  but  don’t  you  bother  about  our  wind.  You  may 
think  -we  are  tenderfeet.  I  don’t  know  but  that  Middleton 
is,  but  you’ll  lose  money  if  you  bet  he  can’t  keep  up  with 

vou.” 

«/ 


Middleton  was  a  pretty  strong  man,  strong  limbs,  good- 
natured,  and  never  complained  of  the  tramp  up  the  moun-. 
tains. 

t  « 

He  did  remark,  though,  about  noon,  that  it  was  evident 
that 'the  mountain  was  all  up  hill. 

“Well,  what  did  you  expect  up  here?”  Fred  asked.  “A 
hole  in  the  ground?” 

“No;  but  I  did  expect  to  see  a  hole  now  and  then.” 

He  stopped  to  drink  water  at  every  spring  or  stream 
they  passed. 

By  noon  they  had  reached  the  old  oil  well,  where  Fred 
and  Terry  had  spent  nearly  a  month  four  years  previous. 

There  were  a  few  men  working  around  there  yet,  and 
they  were  satisfied  with  a  very  small  profit  on  their  labor. 

They  were  still  working  the  pump  and  shipping  a  few 
barrels  of  oil  down  to  the  landing. 

There  were  three  or  four  men  who  remembered  Fred  and 
Terry. 

They  shook  hands  with  them,  and  had  nearly  a  hundred 
questions  to  ask. 

There  was  one  of  them  who  had  a  grudge  against  Terry, 
and,  being  armed,  he  wanted  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him, 
but  Uncle  Ben  told  him  if  he  wanted  to  fight  to  tackle  liim ; 
that  he  was  the  guide  for  the  party,  and  was  under  obli¬ 
gations  to  see  them  through  safe  and  sound. 

Uncle  Ben  was  a  pretty  tough  old  chap,  which  every 
man  well  knew. 

Terry  suggested  to  the  old  guide  that  he  let  him  tackle 
the  fellow,  but  the  fellow  wouldn’t  fight  except  with  fire¬ 
arms. 

Uncle  Ben  told  him  if  he  drew  his  gun  he  would  shoot 
him. 


So  he  started  off,  witli  the  others  following  him. 

A  couple  of  miles  farther  they  stopped  at  a  spring, 
where  they  built  a  fire  and  prepared  a  good  lunch. 
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After  stopping  there  for  an  hour  they  resumed  the 
tramp. 

A  few  miles  farther  on  F red  and  Terry  saw  a  black 
bear  crossing  the  road  a  hundred  yards  ahead  of  them, 
and  they  gave  chase  to  him. 

The  bear  was  evidently  making  for  his  den,  but  they 
crowded  in  too  close,  and  he  had  to  take  to  another 
tree. 

Fred,  though,  was  too  quick  for  him.  He  got  hold  of 
his  hind  feet  and  pulled  him  down. 

The  bear  then  turned  with  his  back  to  the  tree  to 
put  up  a  fight. 

Middleton  and  the  old  man  came  up,  and  both  were 
dumfounded  at  seeing  them  having  fun  with  the  bear. 

The  old  guide  sung  out: 

“Why  in  tarnation  don’t  you  shoot  that  b’ar?” 

“Oh,  we  want  to  have  some  fun  with  him.” 

“Well,  the  first  thing  you  know  he’ll  be  havin’  some 
fun  with  you  fellows.  I  know  all  about  b’ars.” 

Fred  took  up  a  little  stick  with  a  split  end  and  got  be¬ 
hind  the  tree  and  twisted  the  end  of  it  in  the  bear's 
fur. 

Bruin  couldn’t  stand  that.  He  wheeled  around  with  a 
growl  and  reached  around  the  tree  with  both  anns. 

That  was  what  Fred  was  after.  He  caught  hold  of  the 
bear’s  fore  paws  and  had  him  a  prisoner.  He  couldn’t 
climb  the  tree  nor  pull  loose  from  Fred’s  terrible  grip. 

“Now,  Terry,  let’s  have  a  little  fun  with  him.” 

lerry  went  up  to  him,  pulled  his  ears,  cutfed  him,  anid 
pulled  his  fur. 

Bruin  tried  hard  to  get  loose. 

Middleton  and  the  old  guide  stood  off  looking  on,  with 
tlieir  rifles  ready  for  use  if  bruin  should  get  loose  and 
charge  them. 

The  comments  of  the  old  guide  on  the  “foolishness  of 
<Jiom  boys”  caused  Fred  and  Terry  to  laugh  immoderately. 

Terry  twisted  a  stick  in  the  bear’s  fur  and  pulled  it 
until  he  squealed  like  a  pig  under  a  gate. 

He  couldn’t  strike  with  his  hind  feet,  nor  could  he  get 
his  forepa'ws  loose  from  Fred’s  grip. 

’I’errv  stood  behind  him  and  several  times  cuffed  his 
cars  with  his  fist. 

The  old  guide  gave  voice  to  some  expressions  they  had 
never  heard  before  in  their  lives.  They  w^ere  peculiar  to 
Kentucky. 

Never  was  a  bear  more  anxious  to  get  away  from  his 
enemies. 

Middleton  had  notliing  to  say.  He  was  astonished  at 
Kred'a  and  Terry's  familiarity  with  the  brate. 

^  Finally,  when  they  were  through  having  fun  with  bndn, 

I' red  invited  .Middleton  to  come  up  and  kill  his  first 
hea  r. 

“.rust  place  your  revolver  within  a  toot  of  the  bear's 
head  anrl  pull  Ihe  trigger.  Then  you  can  say  to  your 
friends  when  you  go  home  that  you  killed  a  hear  with  your 

pfifki't  pi 

Mi.lditnui  fli.l  an  lie  suggr-ied.  and  when  hr  fired  his' 


revolver  the  bear  struggled  for  a  few  moments,  and  Fn-d 
let  go  of  him. 

He  rolled  over  on  the  ground,  growling  and  scratching, 
and  it  took  about  fifteen  minutes  to  give  up  the  ghost. 

Fred  and  Terry  proceeded  to  cut  off  the  ham.s,  and  left 
Ihe  balance  of  the  carcass  there  in  the  woo<ls. 

The  guide  had  nothing  to  say  about  their  way  of  killing 
a  bear  until  they  stopped  to  camp  for  the  night. 

They  built  a  big  fire,  cut  slices  of  bear  steak  from  one 
of  the  hams,  and  then  proceeded  to  broil  them  over  the 
coals. 

The  old  man  had  been  living  for  forty  years  up  in 
the  mountains,  and  of  course  had  killed  wolves,  bears  and 
wildcats  without  end.  When  they  made  a  pot  of  coffee  the 
old  man  was  astonished  when  he  tasted  the  delicious  bev¬ 
erage,  ^nd  found  it  as  clear  as  brandy. 

“Say,  old  man,”  said  Middleton,  “what  these  boys  don’t 
know  about  life  in  the  woods  isn’t  worth  knowing.” 

The  old  man  loaded  his  pipe,  and  sat  near  the  fire  smok¬ 
ing  and  thinking. 

Finally  Fred  and  Terry  began  telling  stories. 

The  old  man  listened,  and  instead  of  laughing  he  merely 
gave  an  occasional  grunt. 

Finally  Terry  got  off  a  yarn,  at  w^hich  the  old  man 
dropped  his  pipe  and  began  fairly  bellowing,  so  convulsed 
with  laughter  w^as  he. 

Terry  sprang  up,  picked  up  the  old  man’s  pipe  and 
held  it  for  him,  and  looking  at  him  as  seriously  as  an 
undertaker,  asked  liim  w'hat  w^as  hurting  him. 

He  kept  up  his  uproarious  laughter  for  nearly  teu 
minutes. 

Then  Terry  suggested  tliat  he  take  a  few  puffs  at  his 
pipe,  and  it  would  cure  him. 

He  took  it  between  his  teeth,  but  had  to  hold  it  in 
his  hand,  for  occasionally  his  mouth  wmiild  fly  open,  and 
he  'would  begin  bellowing  again. 

He  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  and  began  raking 
up  leaves  to  make  a  bed. 

Fred  and  Terry  and  Middleton  spread  down  their  j\Iexi- 
can  blankets,  and  they  all  laid  down  with  their  feet  to  the 
fire. 

Fred  offered  the  old  man  half  his  blanket,  but  he 
said : 

“Xo  ;  I  don’t  w^ant  no  blanket.”  ■ 

“Well,  you  don’t  want  the  dew  to  fall  on  you,  do  you?" 

“Dew’,  snow  or  rain,  it  makes  no  difference  to  me."  and 
soon  he  w’as  asleep. 

He  snored  and  snorted,  and  occasionally  would  wake  up 
and  indulge  in  a  fit  of  laughing. 

“By  George,”  said  Fred.  “I've  Ix^n  up  against  siu  h 
sleepers  before,  and  we  won't  get  any  sleep  to-night  until 
we  are  just  ovcrpow’cnxl  hv  drowsiness.  Then'  no 
animal  in  the  woods  that  will  attack  a  man  when  a.^h'^'p 
if  he  makes  such  a  noise  as  that  in  his  m^so.  .\n  ohl 
guide  told  us  out  in  the  Maine  woods  tliat  no  aniin.al 
would  tackh'  a  man  who  «.u«u*«’d  and  '.noHc^i  it\  hi"  -hA'p; 
that  it  was  beth'i*  protection  than  the  U'st  dog." 
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‘*1  wouldu't  wonder,”  said  Middleton;  “but  it  is  rather 
luird  on  us.”  ' 

“^es:  but  we  will  have  to  get  iis(\l  to  it.” 

“Say.  boys,  let’s  see  what  effect  a  wolf  fight  will  have 
on  him,”  and  with  that  he  began  imitating  the  fighting 
of  a  couple  of  wolves,  using  his  best  ventriloquial  powers 
to  make  the  noise. 

Suddenly  the  old  man  awoke,  sat  up,  looked  all  around, 
and  seized  his  rifle. 

The  fight  went  on  for  nearly  ten  minutes,  and  apparently 
within  fifteen  feet  of  the  camp.  ^ 

Then  ho  got  up,  holding  his  rifle  ready  for  instant  use, 
and  stirred  up  the  fire  to  raise  a  blaze.  Then  he  searched 
all  around  for  the  figliling  varmints. 

Then  he  called  to  the  others,  and  wanted. to  kno'w: 
‘AVhere  the  tranation  Idazcs  are  them  wolves?’’ 

^‘Oh,  they  are  just  cliawing  each  other  up,”  said  Terry. 
‘‘Let  them  alone,  and  w'e'll  find  wdiat  is  left  of  them  in  the 
morning.” 

“Well,  how  are  you  going  to  sleep  if  thevifiglit  all  night  ?” 
“Oh,  you  can  sleep  as  Well  as  we  can  under  your  snoring.” 
“Say*  does  my  snoring  disturb  you  chaps?” 

‘‘  Of  course  it  does !  I’d  rather  hear  forty  wolves  fight¬ 
ing  than  to  listen  to  you  snorting  in  your  sleep.” 

The  old  man  chuckled  and  still  kept  up  his  search  for  the 

i I,  fighting  wolves.-” 

2  Finally  one  of  them  gave  a  whine  and  made  a  break 
through  the  woods  with  the  other  in  pursuit,  and  gradually 
the  sounds  of  the  combat  died  away  in  the  distance. 

The  old  man  made  a  few  pertinent  comments  and  laid 
down  on  the  ground  again,  but  he  couldn’t  sleep;  so  he 
sat  up,  loaded  his  old  corncob  pipe  and  began  smoking. 

When  he  finished  the  pipe  he  laid  down  again,  stuck  his 
feet  almost  in  the  ashes  of  the  campfire,  and  in  a  little  while 
began  snoring  and  snorting  again. 

“Great  Scott !  He  is  on  the  trail  of  those  wolves  now !” 
laughed  Terry. 

“Yes,  and  we’ve  got  to  stand  it  until  he  catches  them.” 
Long  after  midnight,  though,  Fred,  Terry  and  Middle- 
ton  dozed  off  and  slept  well  until  sunrise. 

When  they  awoke  they  found  Uncle  Ben  looking  around 
for  wolf  tracks. 

He  couldn’t  find  a  leaf  disturbed.  \ 

He  said  to  himself : 

“Well,  I  must  have  been  dreaming,”  and  he  began  piling 
up  old  dead  wood  on  the  campfire. 

Again  they  had  bear  steak  and  coffee,  after  which  they 
.  started  off  on  the  journey  again. 

Along  in  the  middle  of  the  day  they  met  three  men, 
whom  Fred  and  Terry  instantly  sized  up  as  being  moon¬ 
shiners. 

'They  greeted  the  guide  familiarly  and  asked  who  his 
friends  were. 

He  told  them  they  were  friends  from  New  York,  and 
they  ^ere  going  to  look  at  the  Middleton  tract  of  land,  and 
he  printed  to  Middleton,  saying: 


“That  gentleman  has  been  left  that  property  by  old  Job 
Middleton,  who  was  his  uncle.” 

“  Do  you  know  ’em  personally  ?”  one  of  the  moonshiners 
asked. 

“Never  met  ’em  till  I  went  down  to  the  landing,  but  my 
brother  and  his  girls  know  ’em,  for  they  were  out  there 
four  years  ago.  They  are  all  right,  and  I  am  responsible 
for  ’em.” 

“That’s  all  right,  then,”  said  the  spokesman  of  the  party. 

Then  he  looked  at  Fred,  and  added : 

“\\Y  are  very  careful  about  strangers  coming  out  into 
them  mountains.” 

.'“Yes,  I  understand  that,”  said  Fred,  “but  we  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  revenue  department.” 

“All  right,  then.  Would  you  like  a  pull  at  some  good  old 
mountain  dew?” 

“Thank  you.  We  never  drink  anything  that  can  in¬ 
toxicate.” 

“Thunder  and  lightning.  You  never  drink  any  whisky 
at  all?” 

“INo,  sir.  None  of  us  drink  it,  nor  do  we  smoke  or 
chew.” 

The  three  moonshiners  looked  at  them  as  though  they 
had  run  up  against  the  greatest  curiosity  it  had  ever  been 
their  good  fortune  to  meet.  ' 

“AVhat  do  vou  live  on?”  one  of  them  asked. 

“Anything  that  is  good  to  eat.  AVe  live  on  beef .  steak, 
venison  and  bacon.” 

“They  make  the  best  coffee  in  the  world,”  put  in  the 
guide. 

“But  they  don’t  drink  any  whisky?”  said  one  of  the 
others.  \  ..  . 

“No,  and  that  is  the  strangest  thing  I  ever  knew.” 

Then  the  old  man  proceeded  to  tell  them  how  they  cap¬ 
tured  a  bear  the  afternoon  of  the  day  before. 

“You  wouldn’t  believe  it,  boys,  but  shoot  me  for  a  wild¬ 
cat  if  they  didn’t  catch  him  by  the  hind  legs,  pull  him 
down  the  tree,  and  one  of  them  held  his  fore  paws  hard 
and  fast  while  the  other  had  fun  with  him,  pulling  his 
ears  and  twisting  his  fur  until  he  squealed  like  a  pig  with 
a  dog  holding  his  ear.” 

“Ben,  have  you  been  drinking  anything  much  this  morn¬ 
ing?’’  one  asked. 

“Haven’t  had  a  drop.” 

“Then  you  had  better  take  something  quick,  for  there’s 
something  wrong  with  you.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OUT  IN  THE  KENTUCKY  MOUNTAIN  WILDS. 

Fred,  Terry  and  Middleton  laughed  heartily  at  the  moon¬ 
shiner’s  remark. 

Uncle  Ben  smiled,  too,  and  then  in  very  vigorous  lan¬ 
guage  swore  to  the  truth  of  the  statement. 
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The  moonshiners  turned  to  Fred  and  asked  him  if  the 
old  man  was  telling  the  truth. 

“Why,  yes said  Fred.  “Every  word  of  it  is  true.  The 
black  bear  is  not  half  as  dangerous  as  people  think  he  is.^’ 

“Oh,  you  canT  tell  me  nothin’  about  black  b’ars,’’  said  the 
moonshiner.  “I’ve  killed  many  a  one,  an’  know  enough 
about  ’em  not  to  lay  hands  on  ’em  while  tliey  are  alive.” 

“Well,  it  depends  a  great  deal  upon  what  sort  of  hands 
are  laid  upon  him.  Now  just  shake  hands  with  me,  and 
.squeeze  my  hand  as  hard  as  you  please,  and  I’ll  squeeze 
yours;  then  you’ll  understand  how  I  was  able  to  hold  the 
bear  when  I  got  a  grip  on  his  fore  paws.” 

The  mountaineer  had  a  rough  hand  and  was  a  strong 
looking  fellow,  too,  but  when  Fred  put  on  the  pressure  he 
rose  on  his  toes  and  gasped  out : 

“Ouch !  Stop,  for  heaven’s  sake  !” 

Fred  released  his  grip  on  him,  and  the  fellow  look-ed  at 
his  hand  and  said  several  things  in  very  choice  Kentucky 
lingo. 

The  old  guide  leaped  off  his  horse  and  extended  his  hand 
to  Fred,  saying: 

“Gimme  a  taste  of  that  grip.” 

Fred  did  so,  and  found  the  old  fellow  had  a  hard  grip 
himself,  but  he  yelled  “Leggo!”  after  which  he  examined 
his  hand  and  worked  his  fingers  to  see  that  none  of  them 
had  been  broken. 

“Well,  I  don’t  blame  the  b’ar,’’  said  he.  “Mister,  how 
did  you  git  such  a  grip  as  that?” 

“Why,  that  is  the  teetotalist’s  grip.  I  never  drank  any 
whisky  in  my  life.  I  can  lick  any  black  bear  in  these  moun¬ 
tains  in  a  square^up  and  down  fist  and  skull  fight.” 

“Well,  what  would  you  do  if  he  got  the  hug  on  you?” 

“I  can  squeeze  harder  than  he  can,”  said  Fred. 

One  of  the  mountaineers  explained  that  he’d  be  everlast¬ 
ingly  squashed  if  he  believed  it. 

And  another  one  said : 

“You  say  you  never  drink  any  whisky?” 

“Never  touch  a  drop,”  said  Fred.  “It  stimulates  a  fellow 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  he  becomes  weak.  Sometimes 
they  can’t  stand  up  or  walk,  and  yet  they  feel  as  if  they 
could  lick  all  creation.” 

When  the  old  man  suggested  it  was  time  for  them  to 
go  on  their  trip  he  sprang  upon  his  horse  and  started  off. 

The  three  mountaineers  went  along  with  them,  talking 
with  Fred,  Terry  and  Middleton.  The  questions  they  asked 
would  have  put  a  ^  ankee  schoolmaster  to  flight,  but  they 
answered  every  question  good-naturedly,  and  several  times 
denied  that  they  had  any  connection  whatever  with  the  reve¬ 
nue  department. 

Middleton  show'ed  them  the  letter  from  the  Kentucky 
lawyer,  telling  about  the  three  thousand  acre  tract  left  him 
by  his  uncle. 

“Head  that,”  said  he.  “and  you  certainly  ought  to  be 
satisfied  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  moonshiners.” 

It  happened  that  neither  of  the  three  could  read  a  word 
of  writing,  but  they  looked  at  it  and  said,  as  they  handed 
it  back : 


“I  guess  it  is  all  right,  mister.” 

“Look  here,”  said  Uncle  Ben,  “I  8c*e  you  still  doubt  my 
word  about  my  friends  being  all  right.  Now,  you  don’t 
want  to  do  that  again.  I  say  they  are  all  right,  and  when 
I  say  it  I  mean  it;  so  you  had  better  tell  the  boys  that 
they  are  to  be  left  alone.  They  are  going  to  stop  at  my 
house  until  they  have  seen  all  they  want  to  see  of  the 
]\Iiddleton  tract.  If  anybody  doubts  my  wmrd,  let  ’em  come 
around  to  my  place  and  let  me  hear  what  they  have  to 
say.” 

They  knew  that  old  Ben  was  a  fighter  from  away  back, 
and  that  he  didn’t  hesitate  to  shoot  w'hen  he  thought  it 
was  time  for  him  to  do  so. 

Fred  and  Terry  learned,  in  talking  with  the  moun¬ 
taineers,  that  revenue  officers  had  passed  through  that  part 
of  the  country  only  a  w^eek  before,  and  that  one  of  them 
had  been  so  badly  wounded  that  his  companions  had  to  take 
him  out  of  the  country,  and  that  tw^o  moonshiners  had  been 
killed  by  them. 

So  they  were  very  suspicious  of  all  strangers,  and  were 
ready  to  shoot,  even  without  investigation. 

Our  party  tramped  hard  all  the  rest  of  the  day,  and 
when  the  sun  went  down  they  stopped  near  a  small  branch 
of  clear  running  water  and  made  a  campfire. 

The  three  mountaineers  stuck  to  them,  and  the  way  they 
ate  beefsteak  and  drank  coffee  made  the  boys  believe  that 
their  rations  would  soon  give  out  if  they  kept  steadily  with 
them. 

Finally  Terry  hinted  as  much  to  the  old  guide. 

He  shook  his  head,  though,  and  said  it  was  all  right ; 
that  it  wouldn’t  do  to  interfere  with  them. 

“Well,  it  won’t  do  for  us  to  take  them  along  with  us  and 
feed  them.” 

“Oh,  you  can’t  stop  them  from  going  just  where  they 
please.” 

The  mountaineers,  though,  insisted  on  building  the  fire 
and  doing  other  camp  W'Ork,  and  said  nothing  whatever  to 
give  offense. 

They  laid  down  around  the  fire  to  sleep  just  as  the  old 
guide  did,  and  each  one  of  them  seemed  to  vie  with  the  other 
in  snoring. 

“By  George,”  said  Fred,  “it  has  always  been  a  puzzle 
to  me  why  men  who  live  in  the  woods  always  snore.  I 
don’t  think  I  ever  met  a  woodsman  in  my  life  who  didn't 
snore  and  snort  in  his  sleep.  Hang  them,  if  they  don't 
let  us  sleep  I'll  see  to  it  that  they  don’t.”  And  using  his 
ventriloquial  po'wers  he  once  more  set  a  couple  of  wolves  to 
fighting,  apparently  almost  on  top  of  them. 

The  mountaineers  sprang  up  and  seized  their  rifles,  but 
were  puzzled  to  know  what  had  become  of  the  vannints. 

“The  same  thing  happened  last  night,'’  said  Terry. 
“They  were  calk'd  up  by  Uncle  Ben's  snoring  and  snorting 
in  his  sleep,  and  if  you  fellows  don't  quit  it  you  will  adl 
up  all  the  wolvc's  in  the  county.  It  makes  them  mad  when 
they  come  up  and  find  it  is  men  making  such  outragwuj' 
noises.” 
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“Say,"  said  one  of  the  mountaineers,  “you  don’t  like  ray 
snoring?” 

"No;  I  don’t  like  anybody’s  snoring,  unless  1  am  a  mile 
or  so  oti  from  it.” 

“Well,  you’d  better  take  yourself  off  for  a  mile  or  two. 
Vm  not  responsible  for  what  I  do  in  my  sleep,  and  if  you 
don't  like  it  you  had  better  skip  out.  This  is  a  free  country, 
and  when  a  man  wants  to  sleep  he  fias  got  the  right  to 
do  it.” 

“I  agree  with  you  there,”  said  Terry.  “A  man  is  priv¬ 
ileged  to  do  as  he  pleases,  as  long  as  he  don’t  initerfere 
with  anybody  else.  You  have  the  right  to  sleep,  but  when 
your  sleep  disturbs  mine,  I  think  it  is  up  to  you  to  stop 
it,  or  sleep  somewhere  else.” 

The  mountaineer  was  somewhat  surprised  at  his  bold 
words,  but  he  was  a  fearless  sort  of  fellow,  and  asked  Terry 
what  he  w^as  going  to  do  about  it. 

“I  don’t  know.  It  depends  upon  what  you  do.  If  your 
snoring  calls  up  all  the  w’olves  in  the  woods  you  will  spoil 
your  own  sleep  as  well  as  ours;  so  if  you  want  to  do  that 
I  have  nothing  more  to  say.” 

That  shut  the  fellow  up,  and  he  laid  down  upon  the 
ground  with  his  rough  boots  almost  in  the  ashes  of  the 
campfire. 

As  soon  as  they  began  snoring  Fred  called  up  the  wolves 
again,  and  this  time  he  had  a  pair  of  wildcats,  and  they 
raised  a  regular  circus. 

The  mountaineers  sprang  up,  seized  their  revolvers,  and 
swore  vengeance  on  the  pesky  varmints. 

Of  course  they  couldn’t  find  any  beasts  about,  and  that 
aroused  their  superstitious  fears. 

They  couldn’t  understand  it;  so  they  decided  to  sit  Up 
and  see  what  they  could  see. 

That  gave-  Fred,  Terry  and  Middleton  a  chance  to  snatch 
an  hour  or  two  of  sleep. 

R?  Of  course  the  rough  fellows  had  never  heard  ^of  ventrilo¬ 
quism  in  their  lives. 

They  asked  old  Ben  what  he  thought  about  it. 

The  old  fellow  shook  his  head  in  a  way  that  plainly 
said: 

“Shoot  me  if  I  know  !” 

After  eating  a  hearty  breakfast  the  next  morning  the 
three  mountaineers  left  them. 

They  plunged  into  the  woods  and  disappeared  entirely 

from  sight. 

“Where  have  they  gone.  Uncle  Ben  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“Hanged  if  I  know !  But  they  are  just  as  much  at  home 
in  the  woods  as  they  are  in  their  cabins.  It  don’t  make 
no  difference  to  them  where  they  sleep.  They  can  get  all 
the  game  to  eat  that  they  need.” 

“Look  here,  Uncle  Ben,  can  you  tell  me  why  it  is  that 

all  woodsmen  snore  in  their  sleep?” 

“No,  I  can’t!” 

“Well,  I’d  give  something  to  understand  it.  You  are 
alxmt  as  bad  at  it  as  any  man  I  ever  saw,  and  last  night 
tlie  four  of  you  actually  bc‘at  a  circms  band.  Hanged  if  all 
you  fellows  out  here  in  these  mountains  don’t  make  more 


noise  when  you  are  asleep  than  when  you  are  wideawake 
and  actually  fighting,  no  matter  how  drunk  you  may  be.” 

The  old  gmide  chuckled. 

Along  in  the  afternoon  he  stopped,  and  said : 

“Now  we  are  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Middleton 
tract  of  land.” 

Middleton  became  deeply  interested. 

He  found  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  great  mountain 
range,  but  immense  timber  seemed  to  cover  every  acre  in 
sight.  • 

In  some  places  there  were  little  valle3^s,  which  the  old 
man  said  was  very  rich  land  when  under  cultivation. 

“How  far  does  it  run  in  that  direction?”  asked  Middle- 
ton,  and  he  pointed  ahead. 

“  Oh,  I  reckon  it  runs  three  or  four  miles,  mister.  Three 
thousand  acres  is  a  big  piece  of  land,  let  me  tell  j^ou.” 

“Tell  me,  is  any  of  that  land  cultivated  anywhere?” 

“No;  there’s  a  number  of  cabins  on  it,  but  the  settlers 
live  on  game  altogether”  . 

^  “Don’t  they  raise  any  vegetables  or  any  grain  to  make 
bread  of  ?” 

The  old  man  shook  his  head,  and  said  that  they  bought 
corn  over  in  the  next  county,  where  there  were  a  great 
many  farms.  ;  ,  O 

“Where  do  you  live?”  Terry  asked. 

“About  a  mile  further  on,  just  below  the  line  of  the 
Middleton  tract.  Eight  out  on  the  left  here  is  a  big  spring, 
one  of  the  biggest  in  this  county,  and  the  water  is  almost 
like  ice.” 

> 

“Which  way  does  the  water  run?” 

“Oh,  it  goes  down  into  this  hollow  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  left,  and  then  runs  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
river.” 

“Well,  what  is  the  matter  with  us  going  down  there  and 
taking  a  look  at  it  while  we  are  so  near  ?” 

“Mister,  I  guess  we  had  better  look  at  it  some  othei;  time, 
for  there  are  some  pretty  tough  neighbors  down  that  way, 
and  all  of  ’em  carry  guns.” 

“Well,  you  know  them  all,  don’t  you?”  Terry  asked. 

“  Oh,  yes ;  but  maybe  some  of  them  would  make  trouble 
just  because  you  are  strangers.” 

“Say,  Uncle  Ben,”  called  Fred,  “there  are  some  stills 
around  in  this  hollow,  aren’t  there?” 

The  old  man  nodded  his  head  affirmatively. 

“I  thought  so,’’  said  Fred;  “so  we  won’t  bother  any  of 
them.” 

“Then  come  on  home  with  me,”  and  the  old  man  started 
up  another  hill. 

He  saw  a  big  buck  fully  three  or  four  hundred  yards 
ahead,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and  looking  at 
them. 

He  stopped  and  called  Fred’s  attention  to  it,  saying: 

“Now,  mister,  one  of  you  get  out  into  the  woods  on 
either  side  of  the  road  and  maybe  you’ll  get  a  shot  at  it.” 

“What’s  the  use  of  it?”  Fred  said.  “I  can  get  him 
where  he  stands.” 

“Too  far  off,  mister!  Too  far  off!” 
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Frt’il  raided  liis  ritle,  took  quick  aim  and  fired,  , 

'The  buck  juinpcd  into  tlie  air  and  then  fell  in  his  tracks, 
apparently  stone  dead. 

The  old  guide  uttered  exclamations  of  surprise. 

He  was  about  to  put  spurs  to  his  horse  to  go  up  to 
where  the  dead  buck  lay,  when  suddenly  a  couple  of 
wolves  appeared  in  the  road,  apparently  to  feast  on  the 
carcass. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Terry  raised  his  rifle  and  fired,  and  over 
one  of  the  wolves  tumbled. 

The  other  one  looked  in  the  direction  whence  the  sho1> 
came,  and  the  next  moment  Fred  gave  him  a  bullet  and 
down  he  went. 

The  old  guide  swore  that  he  had  never  seen  such  shoot¬ 
ing  before  in  all  his  life. 

“Say,  Uncle  Ben,’^  said  Fred,  “don’t  you  know  that  a 
bullet  will  go  just  where  it  is  aimed?” 

“Yes,  but  I  never  saw  such  long*  range  shots  as  those. 
There  lies  a  dead  buck  and  two  dead  wolves,  at  least  four 
or  five  hundred  yards  away.” 

“Well,  that  is  the  way  we  aim.  Terry  and  I  never 
miss  when  we  fire,  for  there  is  no  sense  in  it.” 

They  went  on  up  the  hill  till  they  reached  the  place 
where  the  buck  and  the  wolves  were  lying. 

One  of  the  wolves  was  yet  alive,  and  he  showed  his 
white  fangs,  but  his  back  was  broken  and  he  could  only 
rise  up  on  his  forefeet. 

The  deer  was  stone  dead.  •  ^ 

Middleton  settled  the  wounded  wolf’s  fate  with  a  shot  j 
from  his  revolver. 

“Xow,  gentlemen,”  said  the  old  guide,  “we  don’t  throw 
away  no  venison  out  in  this  part  of  the  country,  nor  pelts, 
either.  Let’s  stop  and  get  all  that  meat.” 

“All  right;  go  ahead,”  and  Fred  and  T^erry  assisted 
him. 

He  got  .the  wolves’  pelts,  but  simply  threw  the  buck 
over  his  horse's  back,  after  opening  the  carcass  and  throw¬ 
ing  away  the  entrails. 

He  would  take  off  the  pelt  at  the  house. 

A  mile  farther  on  they  came  in  sight  of  the  old  man’s 
home. 

It  was  a  row  of  three  log  cabins. 

There  were  five  or  six  children  out  in  the  yard,  who 
set  up  a  shout  whm  they  saw  “dad’’  coining.  Among 
them  was  a  girl  about  sixteen  years  old,  who  headed  the 
troop  of  children,  but  recoiled  when  she  saw  the  thi*ee 
strangers. 

She  went  into  ‘the  house,  and  her  mother  came  out. 

The  old  man  kisseil  everx'  one  of  the  little  ones;  had 
a  })et  name  for  each  one,  and  then  said  that  the  three 
men  who  were  with  him  were  good  men,  and  all  friends 

of  his. 

Th(‘  inothor  of  the  children  was  a  wery  good  looking 
woiiian.  I)Mt  wa5  apparently  quite  negligent  about  her  at- 
tir'*.  II  I  hair  wa.  twi  tul  in  a  r'T.  lianffing  down  her 
ba*  t . 


,  “Ben,”  said  she,  “who’s  them  men  you’ve  got  tle^r*" 
with  you?” 

“Friends  of  mine,  Maggie.” 

“Say,  Ben,  are  they  revenuers?” 

“Not  on  your  life,  old  girl.  They  are  busines-  men 
from  New  York.  One  of  the  men  owns  the  Middleton 
tract,  which  old  Job  Middleton  left  him  when  he  died, 
and  he  came  out  here  to  look  at  it,  and  will  stay  here 
with  us  a  few  days.  Here  is  a  fine  buck  that  one  of  them 
shot.  So  you  see  we’ll  have  plenty  of  meat  for  ’em.” 

.  She  came  out  to  look  at  the  buck,  and  the  old  man 
took  it  off  the  horse,  and  Fred  and  Terry  advanced  and 
offered  their  hands. 

She  shook  hands  with  them  rather  shyly. 

They  also  shook  hands  with  all  the  children. 

When  the  eldest  daughter  came  out  she  had  put  on  a 
bonnet,  a  home-made  one,  of  course,  and  had  changed  her 
dress. 

The  old  guide  was  evidently  yery  proud  of  her. 

When  he  introduced  the  young  men  to  her  she  was  even 
more  shy  than  her  mother,  but  the  way  Fred  and  Terry 
addressed  her  soon  made  her  feel  at  home  with  them. 

The  old  man  told  them  to  make  themselves  at  home 
while  he  put  up  his  horse. 

The  barn  was  made  of  poles,  and  was  an  extremely 
crude,  affair. 

The  horse  was  evidently  glad  to  get  back  to  his  home. 

There  was  another  one  in  the  barn. 

When  he  returned  from  the  barn  he  found  that  his 
wife  had  showed  the  guests  into  the  third  cabin,  at  the 
south  end  of  the  row. 

There  they  had  deposited  their  satchels  and  their  guns. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

AT  THE  OLD  GUIDE’S  MODXTAIX  HOME. 

The  old  guide’s  cabin  fetood  high  up  among  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  that  part  of  the  state,  and  from  it  the  visitors 
had  several  magnificent  views,  and  they  were  charmed  with 
the  situation. 

Mountains  seemed  to  be  piled  up  on  top  of  each  other  in 
almost  very  direction. 

Every  way  they  looked  they  could  see  little  columns  of 
smoke  ascending  from  little  valleys  and  deep  gorges,  which 
showed  the  location  of  distilleries. 

The  country  was  very  thinly  populatet.1. 

The  old  guide  told  them  that  in  some  places  tliev  could 
travel  half  u  score  of  niiles  without  seeing  a  single  cabin. 

Assisted  by  Terry,  he  removed  the  pelt  frmn  the  big 
buck,  hung  it  up  to  dry,  and  then  pn^t'evlod  to  cut  up 
tlie  meat,  which  was  to  be  hung  up  and  smokeil. 

That  s  the  way  they  cured  venison  in  that  part  of  the 
country. 

Terry  got  hold  of  th.*  (fid  uuidc  l>owic  knife. 
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it  oarofully,  and  one  of  the  children,  a  boy  of  twelve  or 
thiriivn,  warned  him  to  be  careful,  as  it  was  very  sharp. 

‘*\es,  1  see  it  has  a  keen  edge,"  Terry  replied.  “But 
let  me  tell  you  that,  though  it  might  be  as  sharp  as  a 
razor,  I  can  handle  it  without  any  fear  of  danger.” 

M  ith  that  he  tossed  the  knife  some  ten  feet  up  in  the 
air,  and  as  it  came  down  he  caught  it  by  the  handle. 

The  little  fellow's  eyes  bulged,  and  he  sung  out : 

“Pop,  did  you  see  that?”  ' 

“See  what?”  the  old  man  asked.  ‘ 

“Why,  this  here  man  throwed  the  bowie  knife  up  into 
the  air,  and  as  it  come  down  he  caught  it  by  the  handle.” 

“What's  that?”  old  Ben  asked,  looking  first  at  the  boy 
and  then  at  Terry. 

“Do  it  again,  mister,”  said  the  boy,  and  Terry  again 
sent  the  bowie  flying  into  the  air  and  turned  it  a  somer¬ 
sault,  and  as  it  came  down  he  caught  it  by  the  handle. 

“Oh,  you’re  no  tenderfoot,”  said  the  old  man.  “I’ve 
had  that  knife  a  good  while,  and  once  it  saved  my  life; 
but  you  would  never  ketch  me  foolin’  with  it  that  way.” 

Terry  drew  a  letter  from  his  pocket,  or  rather  an  en¬ 
velope,  and  gave  it  to  the  little  boy  and  told  him  to  stick 
it  on  a  tree  about  six  or  eight  paces  distant. 

The  boy  did  so,  an4  Terry  threw  the  bo'wie  knife  at 
it,  in  what  seemed  a  careless  sort  of  way,  and  the  knife 
stuck  an  inch  into  the  tree  through  the  center  of  the 
envelope. 

Of  course  Fred  and  Middleton  knew  that  Terry  was  a 
skilled  Juggler  and  sleight-of-hand  performer,  but  the 
old  guide  never ‘suspected  anything  of  the  kind. 

He  left  his  work  of  carving  the  deer  carcass,  went  to 
the  tree,  and  found  that  the  bowie  luid  been  driven  in 
at  least  an  inch  through  the  hard  wood. 

“Say,  pard,  that  would  have  stuck  the  weapon  up  to 
the  handle  in  the  body  of  a  man  or  animal.” 

“Yes,  that  it  would,”  said  Terry.  “A  man  ought  to 
know  how  to  avail  himself  of  circumstances.  I  never 
carrv  a  knife  of  that  kind,  but  I  know  how  to  handle  one 
all^he  same.”  ‘ 

✓ 

“Well,  it  strikes  me  as  being  a  bad  idea  to  let  your  knife 
get  out  of  your  hand,  if  that  is  'the  only  weapon  you’ve 
got.” 

‘  “That’s  so.  If  that  were  the  only  weapon  I  had,  and  I 
was  in  a  tight  place,  I’d  never  let  go  of  it.” 

The  Ud  man’s  oldest  daughter  watched  Terry  with 
keenest  interest,  as  did  her  mother  also. 

“Ma,”  .said  the  girl,  in  a  low  tone,  “did  you  ever  see 
anything  like  that?” 

“No,  dear,  I  never  did.” 

By  and  by  Terry  went  up  to  the  mother  and  daughter 
and  began  talking  to  them. 

They  both  seemrM  to  be  highly  pleased,  and  began  asking 

qu^'-tions. 

'The  mother  wanted  to  know  if  he  had  ever  been  in  Ken- 
tnr  kv  Ix:;fore. 

he,  “but  never  so  far  up  in  Ifu*  mountainH 
tMore.  Some  yofirn  ago  we  were  at  Miller’s  Banding.  Wc 


bored  an  oil  well  there  for  some  people  who  owned  some 
oil  lands,  but  the  well  lias  never  panned  out  profitably, 
because  the  owners  run  it  in  a  slipshod  sort  of  way.  They 
have  quarreled  a  great  deal  among  themselves,  and  they 
haven't  much  system  in  carrying  on  the  work.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  mother,  “I’ve  heard  tell  of  a  great  deal 
of  quarrelin’  an’  fightin’  down  there.  I’m  glad  we  don’t 
live  nigh  them  wells.” 

Terry  found  the  young  girl  very  bashful,  more  disposed 
to  listen  and  Ipok  than  to  talk. 

By  and  by  the  youngest  child,  a  little  toddler  not  over 
>hvo  years  old,  came  around  and  put  its  little  arms  around 
^’erry’s  neck  and  looked  up  in  his  face.* 

“Hello,  little  man!”  Terry  greeted  him.  “You  are  a 
mountain  sprout,  ain’t  you?” 

The  little  fellow  didn’t  answer,  but  continued  looking  up 
at  him,  as  though  he  were  a  species  of  animal  such  as 
he  had  never  seen  before. 

“Say,  little  man,  I’m  nearly  a  thousand  miles  away. from 
my  home,  but  I  have  a  little  brother  there  Just  about  your 
size.  I’m  mighty  fond  of  little  fellows  like  you.” 

“1)0  you  love  children  ?”  the  mother  asked. 

“Yes,  madam.  I’m  very  fond  of  them.  All  my  life 
I’ve  been  what  I  claim  to  be,  a  champion  of  little  children, 
and  had  I  known  that  we  were  going  to  run  into  a 
family  like  this  I  would  have  brought  a  big  box  of  candies 
along  for  them.” 

“Land  sakes!”  she  exclaimed.  “My  children  out  here 
never  get  a  taste  of  candy,  but  they  eat  all  kinds  of 
fruit.”  _ 

By  this  time  lerry  had  the  little  fellow  in  his  arms,  so 
set  him  on  his  shoulders  and  strutted  around,  to  his  great 
amusement. 

“Now,  let’s  see  if  you  have  wings  and  can  fly  like  a 
bird,”  and  with  that  he  tossed  the  little  fellow  some  six 
or  eight  feet  straight  over  his  head  and  caught  him  safely 
as  he  came  down. 

It  frightened  the  little  fellow,  and  the  mother  uttered  a 
little  scream. 

The  little  fellow  laughed  and  thought  it  was  great  fun. 

“Mister,  don’t  throw  the  child  up  again,”  said  the  young 
girl. 

“Oh,  there  is  no  danger.  I  used  to  belong  to  a  baseball 
club  and  can  catch  anything.” 

But  the  girl  wouldn’t  take  any  stock  in  that  assertion. 

She  quickly  stepped  forward,  seized  the  little  boy,  and 
took  him  away  from  Terry. 

“Mister,”  said  the  mother,  “don’t  you  pitch  up  no  more 
of  my  children.  I  can’t  stand  it.  I  know  you  don’t  mean 
no  harm,  but  accidents  often  happen  to, people  who  play 
the  fool  tliat  way.” 

That  sent  Middleton  and  Fred  laughing  heartily  at 
’Ferry’s  expense. 

“Why,  madam,  I  can  throw  you  up  that  way  and  catch 
you  a.s  you  cornc  down.” 

“Maybe  you  can,  but  you  had  better  not  try  it,"  ^hc 
replied. 
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I’lKh'  Won  rhiic‘kI(Ml,  jiiid  8aid  to  liis  wife: 

“Old  girl,  you  don't  know  these  fellows.  Yesterday 
1  saw  ’em  ketch  by  hand  a  big  live  b’ar,  an’  they  had  a 
wliolo  lot  of  fun  'with  him.” 

“Didn’t  the  b’ar  hurt  ’em?”  she  asked,  looking  at  old 
Ben. 

“No;  that  gentleman  there  caught  him  by  the  hind 
feet  as  he  was  climbing  a  tree,  pulled  ’im  down,  an’  then 
got  the  tree  between  ’em,  and  held  on  to  both  of  his 
forepaws  while  Mr.  Olcott,  the  one  that  throwed  that 
child  up,  slapped  liis  jaws,  pinched  his  ears,  pulled  his 
wool,  an’  the  b’ar  just  squealed  like  a  pig  caught  under  a 
fence.” 

’riie  girl  looked  at  Fred  and  Terry  with  bulging  eyes. 

“Well,  that’s  all  right,”  said  the  mother,  “to  play  with 
a  b’ar,  but  I  don’t  want  ’em  to  play  with  my  children 
that  way.” 

“All  right,  madam.  Pardon  me  for  the  liberty  I  took,” 
said  TeiT}^;  “but  I’m  the  last  man  in  the  'world  to  hurt 
a  child.” 
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“I’m  quite  sure  of  it,”  said  T'*rry;  “but  it  hasn’t  enough 
mineral  in  it  to  spoil  it  for  coffee  making.” 

They  filled  the  pails  and  went  back  to  the  cabin. 

“Say,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “that’s  a  wonderful  spring 
down  there.  Here,  just  taste  of  this  water.” 

The  daughter  had  brought  another  tin  cup,  and  Fre^l 
took  a  copious  drink. 

By  George,  it  is  as  cold  as  ice!”  he  exclaimed. 

Yes,  and  don’t  you  taste  mineral  in  it^ — iron  and  sul¬ 
phur?” 

Fred  had  to  taste  the  water  again  before  he  could  answer 
the  question. 

The  old  guide  spoke  up,  and  said : 

“It’s  got  sulphur  and  iron  in  it.  I  once  took  a  jugful 
of  it  down  to  the  landing,  and  there  learned  from  the 
doctor  that  it’s  got  sulphur  and  something  else  in  it.  None 
of  my  family  have  ever  been  sick  a  day  here,  an’  we  think 
it’s  on  account  of  the  water.” 

Fred  then  filled  the  coffee  pot  full  of  it  and  went  into 
the  kitchen,  -where  the  old  lady  was  broiling  venison 


“Oh,  you  don’t  mean  to  do  it,  I  know-;  but  if  you  had 
missed  ketchin’  ’em  as  they  come  down  they  would  have 
been  badly  hurt — maybe  an  arm  or  a  leg  broken.  If  you 
kin  ketch  a  b’ar  an’  toss  him  up,  I  kin  look  on  an’  enjoy 
the  fun,  but  not  with  one  of  niv  children.” 

By  that  time  the  old  man  had  the  deer  carcass  prop¬ 
erly  carved  up,  and  the  pieces  were  hung  up  high  in  one 
of  the  chimneys  where  the  smoke  could  get  at  it,  driving 
off  the  flies.  In  a  few  days  it  would  cure  the  meat  perma¬ 
nently,  so  it  would  last  for  months  without  spoiling. 

It  was  then  almost  night. 

The  sun  was  gradually  disappearing  behind  the  high 
peaks  of  the  mountains  in  the  West.. 

The  mother  and  daughter  proceeded  to  cook  some  of  the 
venison  for  supper. 

“Uncle  Ben,”  said  Terry,  “where  is  the  spring  from* 
which  you  get  your  drinking  'water?” 

“Just  follow  that  path,”  said  the  old  man,  pointing  to 
a  little  trail  leading  down  the  mountainside. 

The  little  thirteen-year-old  boy  said: 

Come  along,  mister,  an’  I’ll  show  yon  a  spring  o’  the 
best  water  you  ever  saw  in  your  life,”. and  ho  took  up 
the  two  pails  as  he  spoke. 

Fhey  went  about  a  hundred  yards,  when  flioy  struck  a 
very  cold  spring  flowing  from  under  a  big  rock. 

The  water  was  almost  ice  cold. 

“By  Gwrge,’’  said  ^liddleton.  “a  spring  like  this  any¬ 
where  in  New-  ^  ork  -would  soon  be  fixed  up  as  a  summer 
resort.’’ 

“'^es,  1  don  t  think  1  over  drank  as  cold  w’ater  w'ith- 
out  ice  in  it;  and  hanged  if  I  don’t  think  there  is  a  taste 
of  uiiurTal  in  it,  a  mixture  of  sulphur  ami  iron.” 


steak.  ' 

“What  are  you  goin’  to  do?  Goin’  to  boiling  water?”  she 
inquired. 

“No,  madam.  We  are  going  to  drink  coffee  for  supper.” 

“Why,  land  sakes,  there  ain’t  been  a  cupful  of  coffee  here 
in  ten  vears.” 

“We  brought  coffee  with  us,”  said  Fred.  “We  are  very 
fond  of  it.” 

“But  do  you  know  how  to  make  it?” 

“I  guess  so.” 

“But  ain’t  you  goin’  to  bile  it?” 

“No.  I  never  boil  coffee,  or  tea,  either.” 

He  then  made  a  potful  of  coffee  in  his  usual  w'ay. 

The  old  lady  protested  that  he  was  ruining  his  coffee 
bv  not  “bilin’  it.” 

I' 

“Madam,  boiling  it  is  Kentucky  style,  which  I  don’t 
like.” 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  venison  steaks  hatl  been 
broiled  they  w-ere  put  in  a  tin  dish  on  a  rude  table,  ad 
they  all  sat  around  it  on  w-ooden  benches  and  proceeded 
to  eat. 

They  had  enough  tin  cups  for  everyone  to  use. 

Old  Ben  had  told  his  wife  that  they  made  the  best 
coffee  he  had  ever  drank  in  his  life,  and  when  his  w'ifc 
took  a  swallow  she  agreed  wuth  him  that  it  was  the  best 
she  had  ever  tasted  herself,  and  wanted  to  know  where 
such  coffee  could  be  had. 

“Why,  at  the  best  grocers  in  the  city;  but  you  can't 
find  anything  like  it  at  the  landing.  Ixvau^e  they  onlv 
keep  cheap  stuff  there.” 

After  su])per  the  whole  party  sat  out  in  front  of  the 

cabin  in  the  clear  starlight,  listening  to  Fred's  and  ’rcrrv’< 

% 

stories  of  adventure  in  the  far  W^'st. 


“Whv,  1  TK'v^'r  notif*f*fl 
intr  a  tin  (  rp  liciyeing  (F 
finelly  admittrfi  that  lu' 
ta.  t‘ . 


tl!at.“  said  Mitldh'ton,  and  tak- 
'-c  by,  ho  dniuk  more  of  ir.  and 
tlr'iught  I'o  det^'ot(*d  a  mineral 


They  could  see  nearly  a  score  of  lights  aw.ay  off  amontr 
the  mountains,  some  in  cabins,  and  otlu'rs  pn'tbaWv  tin\< 
under  tna's. 

Trod  and  T<'rrv  told  stories  of  adviaitue  in  the  moun- 
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ti»ins  of  oastorn  Tonnossee,  when  they  were  taken  for  spies 
bv  the  moonshiners,  and  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  them. 

“'Mister,’’  said  the  old  guide’s  wife,  “you  want  to  be 
careful  when  you  are  out.  The  revenuers  have  been  around 
this  way  several  times  lately.’’ 

“Madam,  we  have. a  written  guarantee  from  your  hus¬ 
band’s  brother,  down  at  the  landing,  that  we  are  not  reve¬ 
nuers,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Up  here  the 
people  all  know  your  husband,  and  know  he  wouldn’t 
bring  any  of  them  up  into  these  mountains.” 

“Well,  they  are  mighty  bad  people,  mister,  and  you 
don’t  want  to  have  nothin’  to  do  with  ’em.  There  ain’t 
no  jails  and  no  courthouses  and  no  judges  and  lawyers 
away  up  in  these  mountains;  so  every  man’s  law  is  his 
gun.” 

“Madam,  it’s  too  often  the  case  all  over  the  country. 
We  have  our  rifles  along  with  us,  not  to  fight  anything 
but  game.  Of  course  we  T\dll  use  them  to  protect  ourselves, 
if  necessary.  We  waited  several  days  down  at  the  landing 
for  your  husband  to  show  up,  as  we  wanted  to  engage  him 
as  guide.  His  niece,  Beckie,  recommended  him  to  us 
as  just  the  man  for  the  work,  as  she  said  that  every  man 
up  in  these  mountains  knew  him  personally.” 

“A>s:  I  reckon  thev  all  know  him.” 

t/ 

By  and  by  the  little  children  began  falling  to  sleep, 
and  the  mother  and  daughter  went  in  with  them  and 
tucked  them  in  their  rude  beds.  Then  they  returned  and 
took  their  seats,  and  remained  listening  until  nearly  mid¬ 
night  to  the  stories  that  were  being  told. 

Usually  they  retired  very  early,  but  never  in  their  lives 
had  they  had  a  chance  to  listen  to  such  interesting  stories 
as  Fred,  Terry  and  Middleton  told. 

Notwithstanding  they  sat  up  very  late,  they  were  all 
up  with  the  sun  the  next  morning,  and  Fred  and  Terry 
heard  turkeys  gobbling  down  in  the  woods  near  the  spring ; 
so  they  took  their  rifles  and  went  down  to  see  if  they  could 
get  one. 

They  got  two  big,  fine  fellows,  but  they  had  to  shoot 
them  at  long  range. 

The  old  guide  told  them  before  they  left  the  cabin 
that  they  were  very  shy. 

The  turkeys  fell  at  least  two  hundred  yards  farther  down 
the  mountain,  and  they  made  their  way  to  the  spot  to 
secure  them. 

Away  down  in  the  gorge  they  suddenly  ran  into  a  moun¬ 
tain  distillery. 

There  were  four  big,  rough  fellows  there  attending  to  it, 
and  when  Fred  and  Terry  saw  that  the  men  had  secured 
the  turkeys  they .  themselves  had  shot  they  boldly  went 
up  to  them  and  claimed  them. 

'I’he  moonshiners  looked  at  them  very  suspiciously,  and 
a-.ked  them  where  they  belonged  and  what  they  were  doing 
up  in  the  mountains  there. 

Fred  explainer!  that  he  and  two  friends  had  come  from 
MilleFa  Landing  with  Uncle  Ben  as  guide. 

“W^'IJ,  what  are  you  after  up  here  in  these  mountains?” 


“We  have  come  out  here  to  look  at  some  land  that  has 
been  willed  to  one  of  our  friends.” 

Th^  asked  where  the  land  lay,  and  Fred  told  them  that 
it  was  known  as  the  Middleton  tract. 

Thev  knew  all  about  the  Middleton  tract,  and  they  had 

V 

heard  the  owner  of  it  was  dead,  and  they  told  him  so. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

FRED  AND  THE  TREACHEROUS  MOONSHINER. 

One  of  the  moonshiners  remarked  that  he  reckoned  they 
would  have  to  see  Ben  about  bringing  strangers  up  into 
the  mountains  with  him. 

“You  know,  mister,”  he  added,  “that  we  have  to  keep  a 
sharp  lookout  for  revenuers  up  here.” 

“Yes,’’  said  Fred,  “I  know"  all  about  that  business;  but 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  other  people’s  affairs.  I  have 
business  enough  of  my  own  to  attend  to.” 

“Well,  we  want  to  know  how  Ben  happened  to  know 
that  you  fellow"s  are  not  revenuers.” 

“Why,  I  guess  he  found  out  from  his  brother,  the  old 
tavernkeeper.  We  were  out  there  four  years  ago,  and 
bored  some  oil  wells  up  in  the  mountains,  about  sixteen 
miles  from  the  river.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  see  how  that  showed  him  that  you  ain’t 
revenuers.  You  see,  we  want  to  be  sure  about  it,  and  un¬ 
less  we  are  made  sure  of  it  you  fellows  will  have  to  get 
out  of  these  mountains,  or  you’ll  be  very  sorry  that  you 
didn’t.” 

“Say,”  said  Terry,  “don’t  you  fellows  make  the  mistake 
of  bothering  us.  We  are  able  to  take  care  of  ourselves, 
and  you  can  just  figure  it  out  that  we  will  do  so.  We 
came  down  here  after  those  two  turkeys  we  shot.” 

Terry  walked  over  to  where  the  two  turkeys  were  lying 
and  took  them  both  up  and  started  off  up  the  hill. 

A  big,  brawny  fello-w  walked  up  to  him,  seized  the 
turkeys,  and  said: 

“They  don’t  go,  mister.  We  don’t  know  that  you  shot 
them.” 

“Well,  I  know  that  we  did,  and  I  don’t  care  a  snap 
whether  you  did  or  not.  You  had  better  let  go  of  them.” 

The  man  attempted  to  take  them  away  from  him,  and 
the  next  moment  Terry  landed  on  the  side  of  his  face  * 
with  his  fist  and  sent  him  rolling  down  the  hillside. 

One  of  his  companions  dashed  at  Terry,  and  was  him¬ 
self  sent  rolling  in  the  same  direction  as  the  other. 

Then  the  other  two  ran  to  a  corner  of  the  little  shanty 
and  returned  with  old-fashioned  muzzle-loading  rifles. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Fred  and  Terry  covered  them  with  'their 
Winchesters. 

“Say,”  said  Fred,  “you  had  better  not  bo  in  such  a 
hurry.  These  rifles  curry  sixteen  charges  each,  and  we  can 
wipe  you  out  in  just  five  seconds.  We  don’t  wish  to 
do  so,  though,  unless  you  force  us  to.  Wo  shot  those 
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lurkt'ys  and  came  down  here  to  get  them.  We  don’t 
can'  a  .^nap  if  you  do  think  we  are  revenucrs.  We  know 
we  are  not.  This  is  a  free  country,  and  we  havo#yet  to 
find  the  man  who  has  any  just  claim  to  say  it  is  his. 
Now  if  you  want  to  find  out  anything  about  us,  just 
come  up  the  hill  and  see  Uncle  Ben  about  it.  We  spent 
the  night  there  last  night,  and  intend  to  stay  a  week  or 
two  around  here  on  Middleton’s  tract.  We  have  hired 
Uncle  Ben  to  show  us  all  over  the  tract,  and  when  we  have 
linished  we  may  decide  to  sell  it,  if  we  can  find  a  pur- 
(diaser  for  it.  If  vou  don’t  take  his  word  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  are  revenuers  we  are  ready  to  fight  it  out  with 
you.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  you  badmen  of 
Kentucky,  but  you  can’t  bluff  us  with  your  old  muzzle¬ 
loading  guns.” 

“All  right,”  said  one  of  the  men  who  had  been  knocked 
'over  bv  Terrv,  ‘Wve  will  see  Ben  about  it.”  And  he  started 
up  the  hillside,  followed  closely  behind  by  Fred  and 
1  erry. 

W’'hen  thev  reached  the  cabin  the  old  man  and  his  son 

«/ 

were  standing  out  in  front  of  the  house. 

‘^Say,  Ben,”  called  out  the  moonshiner,  ‘‘who  are  those 
fellows  you  have  brought  out  here  to  spy  on  us?’’ 

“Jim,  they  are  all  right,”  said  Ben.  “My  brother  told 
me  that  they  were  men  from  New  York  who  had  stopped 
with  him  some  years  ago.” 

“Well,  how  does  he  know  they  ain’t  revenuers?” 

“W’hy,  just  as  well  as  I  know  you  ain’t  no  saint,”  re¬ 
torted  Ben.  “You  fellows  can  hold  me  responsible  for 
them.” 

“Well,  that^s  just  what  we  will  do.” 

“All  right.  You  can  do  so  as  quick  as  you  please.  They 
are  my  guests  here,  and  1  am  their  guide  to  show  them 
over  the  Middleton  tract,  and  you  fellows  will  ^e  doin’ 
a  lot  of  good  by  letting  them  alone.” 

Then  Fred  spoke  up  and  told  Ben  what  had  happened 
down  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  ;  that  they  had  shot  two  turkeys 
at  such  long  range  that  they  had  both  dropped  down 
near  the  still, 

While  they  were  talking  the  other  three  men  came  up 
from  the  still,  each  carrying  a  rifle,  and  one  of  them  told 
the  old  guide  that  he  would  have  to  take  those  men  back 
down  to  the  landing,  or  they  would  call  in  others  and 
make  quick  work  of  them. 

.  “ Now,  boys,”  said  tfie  old  guide,  “I’ve  been  livin’  up  here 

over  thirty  years,  and  you  all  know  I  hate  revenuers  like 
pizen,  and  that  1  ain't  tlie  man  to  bring  in  any  spies 
on  my  neighbors.  Now,  if  you  can't  take  mv  word  for 

*■  V 

it  vou  can  begin  fighting  just  as  soon  as  you  please.” 

“Yes,"  put  in  Terry,  “T  can  lick  all  four  of  you,  one 
H  a  time,  with  my  bare  fist.  I'd  rather  do  that  than  to 
wn  Jc  bullets  on  cowards.” 
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lYrry  ver}’  coolly  handed  his  rifle  to  Fred,  and  then 
the  mix-up  followed. 

The  mountaineer,  of  cour.se,  knew  nothing  about  spar¬ 
ring,  but  for  punching  and  gouging  and  making  rough- 
and-tumble  scuffles  he  was  a  good  one. 

Just  about  three  minutes  satisfied  him.  He  was  up 
against  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  an  imp  from  the  lower 
regions. 

Terry  just  wiped  up  the  ground  with  him,  and  he 
whacked  his  ribs  until  he  was  sick. 

Old  Ben  looked  on,  and  several  times  exclaimed : 

“Great  panthers !” 

Finally  the  moonshiner  sang  out : 

“I’ve  got  enough.” 

“All  right,”  said  Terry;  “that’s  the  way  you  fellows 
spoil  a  fight.  There  is  no  fun  in  a  fight  with  any  of 
you.  You  call  it  by  begging  like  a  whipped  Spaniel : 
but  you’d, stand  behind  a  tree  and  shoot  a  man  in  the 
back  just  like  a  full-blooded  coward.” 

Then  he  looked  around  at  the  other  three  and  asked 
if  any  of  them  wanted  to  go  through  the  same  exercise 
with  him. 

One  of  them  said  he  would  try,  am"way,,bnt  he  didn't 
do  as  well  as  the  other  one.  He  couldn’t  land  a  blow. 
Terr}'  was  too  quick  for  him. 

“Well,  what’s  the  matter  with  you  two?”  Terry  inquired 
of  the  other  two  that  had  been  looking  on. 

“I’ll  tackle  both  of  vou,”  said  Terrv'.  “You  fellows 
don’t  know  how  to  fight.  You’d  get  behind  a  tree  and 
wait  for  a  man  to  come  along  and  shoot  him  in  the  back 
unawares.” 

“Now,  boys,”  said  the  old  guide,  “these  are  friends  of 
mine,  and  the  man  that  interferes  with  them  or  shoots 
at  them  in  the  w'oods  has  got  to  finish  it  up  with  me. 
I  guarantee  that  they  are  all  right,  and  if  there  is  a  man 
in  these  mountains  that  won’t  believe  me  he  has  to  fight 
it  out  Avith  me.” 

Fred  ^and  Terry  then  washed  their  hands  and  faces, 

•  and  went  in  to  a  breakfast  of  coffee  and  venison  steak,  and 
the  moonshiners  stubbornlv  walked  awav  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill. 

The  young  girl,  the  old  guide’s  daughter,  kept  her  eyes 
on  Terry’s  face  all  the  time  that  she  was  eating. 

Finally  she  remarked : 

“Mister,  you  arc  the  greatest  fighter  that  ever  showed 
up  in  these  mountains.’’ 

She  thought  she  was  paying  him  a  fine  and  delicate 
compliment. 

“Thank  you,  miss.”  he  replied;  “if  you  w.m't  feel 
offended.  I'll  tell  you  that  you  are  the  prettie.-t  girl  1  have 
seen  in  these  mountains.” 

“That's  so."  laughed  the  (dd  guide,  “who  w.as  vers* 
fond  of  his  daughter's  beauty.  “But  don't  talk  toi^  m\n  fi 
to  her  that  way,  pard,  f«m  <bc  is  yoanu  vet.  and  it  might 
turn  licr  head.” 
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iug  her  since  we  came  liere,  and  she  has  a  good  level 
head,  full  of  sound,  hanl  sense. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  lively  chatting  going,  on  dur¬ 
ing  the  meal.  ' 

The  old  man  inquired  if  they  wouldn’t  take  a  nip  of 
moonshine  whiskv  to  aid  digestion. 

“Xo,  thank  you,”  said  Fred.  ^‘This  stuff  in  this  cup 
beats  all  the  whisky  that  was  ever  made  in  these  moun¬ 
tains.” 

“That's  so,  mister,- V  said  the  mother;  “but  sometimes 
it’s  good  to  have  it  in  the  house,  that  is,  a  jug  of  whisky 
with  cherry  bark  soaked  in  it.” 

“Oh,  well!  That’s  medicine,  then.  But  I  wouldn’t 
take  a  swallow  of  straight  moonshine  whisky  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.” 


“Land  sakes  !  Didn’t  you  ever  drink  no  whisky  at  all  ?” 

“Xo,  madam.  I  never  touch  it.  A  young  man  like 
me  doesn’t  need  it.  Perhaps  an  old  fellow,  when  his 
joints  begin  to  crack  from  old  age,  may  need  it  as  a 
stimulant.  It  would  make  me  weaker,  instead  of  stronger.” 

An  hour  after  the  meal  the  old  guide  told  them  to  get 
.ready  and  they  would  take  a  tramp  out  over  the  Middle- 
ton  tract,  and  he  would  show  them  all  the  best  parts 
of  it. 

So  they  got  ready,  leaving  everything  but  their  rifles  in 
the  cabin. 

They  had  been  gone  about  an  hour  when  a  gang  of  seven 
moonshiners  came  up  to  the  cabin. 

The  old  guide’s  wife  and  children  knew  every  one  of 
'them  personally,  and  the  mother  asked  what  they  wanted. 

“We  want  to  see  them  chaps  that  Ben  brought  up  from 
the  landing.  We  want  to  make  sure  that  they  are  not 
revenuers  or  spies  of  the  government.” 

“Well,  Ben’s  brother  knows  ’em,  and  they  are  business 
[men  that  come  out  from  Xew  York  to  look  at  a  tract  of 
;land  that  was  left  one  of  ’em  by  his  uncle.”  ^ 

“We  want  to  be  sure  of  it.”  > 

“Well,  you’ll  have  to  take  Ben’s  word  for  it,  and 
theirs.” 


“But  we  want  some  better  proof  than  that.” 

“Well,  look  here,  you  all  know  that  Ben  wouldn’t  bring 
no  spies  up  into  these  mountains,  and  if  you  doubt  his 
word  you’ll  get  into  trouble.  Them  gentlemen  are  all 
dead  shots,  and  they’ve  got  Winchester  rifles,  so  you  had 
better  let  ’em  alone. 

“Well,  we  will  see  ’em,  anyhow,”  and  they  started 
off  on  Fred’s  and  Terry’s  trail. 

A  little  later  five  or  six  other  moonshiners  showed  up, 
all  greatly  worried  over  what  they  believed  to  be  a  sudden 
invasion  by  revenue  spies. 

Ben’s  wife  said  about  the  same  thing  to  them  as  she 

had  to  the  first  gang. 

They,  too,  followed  the  trail. 

An  hour  or  so  later  the  old  guide  and  his  three  com¬ 
panions  were  overtaken  by  the  moonshiners.  They  were 
removing  the  pelt  of  a  big  buck  which  Middleton'  had 
brought  down. 


As  the  moonshiners  come  up  they  sung  out: 

“Hello,  Ben!” 

“Hello,  boys  !”  returned  the  guide. 

“Say,  Ben,  who  are  these  fellows  you  have  brought  up 
here?”  one  of  them  asked. 

“Well,  they  are  friends  of  mine,  and  they  are  all  vouched 
for  by  my  brother  at  the  landing.  He’s  knowed  ’em  for 
four  years,  and  he  says  they  are  all  right.” 

“Yet,  your  brother  didn’t  know  ’em  out  where  they  live. 
Xow  you  know  the  trouble  we  have  had  with  the  revenuers, 
and  we  want  to  be  sure  about  strangers  that  come  in 
here.” 

“Say,  mister,”  said  Fred,  “how  in  thunder  can  we  satisfy 
you  that  we  are  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  revenue 
(ftpartment?  If  you  won’t  believe  our  guide  here,  nor 
his  brother  down  at  the  landing,  how  can  we  convince 
you  ?” 

The  man  couldn’t  answer  the  question,  but  simply  re¬ 
marked  : 

“I  reckon  you’d  all  better  go  back  to  where  you  come 

«  . 

from.” 

“We  won’t  do  anvthing  of  the  kind  until  we  have  fin- 
ished  up  the  business  that  brought  us  out  here,  and  that 
is  ■  to  examine  the  IMiddleton  tract.  The  gentleman  to 
whom  it  belongs  stands  there,  and  he  has  papers  in  his 
pocket  from  his  uncle’s  lawyer  telling  him  of  his  uncle’s 
death,  and  the  provisions  in  his  will  that  will  give  him  the 
tract  of  land.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  that  you  will 
have  to  fight  it  out  with  us,  for  you  can’t  bluff  us.” 

“Look  here,  young  man,  you  talk  entirely  too  much. 
We  was  livin’  here  before  you  was  born.” 

“I  don’t  care  for  that,”  said  Fred.  “You  may  have 
been  living  here  before  my  grandfather  was  bom,  but  we 
are  going  to  stay  here  until  we  get  through  with  our 
business.  You  can  "make  all  the  moonshine  whisky  you 
want,  and  we  don’t  care.  It  is  the  government’s  busi¬ 
ness  to  look  after  you  fellows.” 

Then  the  man  began  speaking  very  roughly,  and  fired  a 
volley  of  profane  language  at  him. 

Terry  and  Middleton  held  their  Winchesters  in  readiness 
for  instant  use. 

“Xow  look  here,  my  dear  fellow,”  said  Fred,  “don’t  you  ” 
give  me  any  more  of  that  sort  of  talk,  or  I’ll  break  your 
mouth  for  you.”  i 

The  fellow  coolly  dared  him  to  try  it. 

“All  right,  I  will.”  And’  Fred,  holding  his  rifle  in  his 
left  hand,  deliberately  walked  up  to  him  and  planted  a 
blow  square  on  his  face  that  stretched  him  on  the  ground 

Several  of  them  started  to  take  a  hand  in  it,  but  the 
old  guide  said : 

“Look  out,  boys!  One  at  a  time.  The  first  man  that 
interferes  dies  about  a  minute  later.” 

Those  mountaineers  knew  what  Winchesters  were. 

The  man  who  was  knocked  down  scrambled  to  his  feet 
and  undertook  to  aim  his  rifle  at  Fred. 

“Drop  that  gun!’^  said  Fred,  covering  him  with  his 
Winchester. 
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'riu'  fellow  held  on  to  it  and  glared  at  him. 

“l)n)p  it,  I  tell  you!” 

'rile  man  dropped  his  rifle,  and  then  Fred  handed  his 
to  the  guide,  saying: 

“If  any  of  tliose  fello'vvs  interfere  give  them  a  bullet.” 

He  walked  up  to  the  man,  then,  and  seized  him  by  the 
collar  of  his  flannel  shirt  and  began  shaking  him  around 
at  a  lively  rate. 

The  strength  that  he  felt  in  Fred’s  hand  utterly  de¬ 
moralized  the  fellow,  and  he  tried  hard  to  get  loose,  at 
the  same  time  hurling  profane  expletives  at  him. 

Then  Fred  thumped  his  jaw  right  under  his  ear. 

He  pranced  around,  holding  both  hands  to  his  face, 
and  groaning  like  one  suffering  great  agony. 

“Now  you  can  swear  as  much  as  you  please,”  said  Fr^, 
“as  long  a.s  you  can’t  say  anything  that  an3^one  can  un¬ 
derstand.” 

The  fellow’s  friends  crowded  around  him,  and  when  they 
found  out  it  was  a  case  of  dislocated  jaw’  they  began  talking 
about  taking  him  to  a  little  town  some  thirty  miles  away 
to  have  a  doctor  fix  it  up  for  him. 

“Oh,  you  don't  need  any  doctor,”  said  Terr}’.  “If  you’ll 
make  him  promise  to  behave  himself  I’ll  put  it  back  for 
him  all  right.” 

The  man  was  suffering  so  much  pain  Ihat  he  nodded  his 
head  affirmativelv  several  times. 

“Say,  w’ill  you  go  along  and  attend  to  your  business 
and  let  ours  alone,  if  I  fix  that  jaw  for  you?” 

The  fellow  nodded  his  head  again. 

Terry  got  behind  him,  placed  both  thumbs  behind  the 
dislocated  joint,  and  by  hard  pressure  forced  it  back  into 
place. 

They  all  heard  the  snap,  and  the  moonshiner  said : 

“Thank  you,  sir.  That’s  all  right,”  and  picking  up  his 
gun,  he  started  off  into  the  woods  alone. 

By  and  by  they  heard  the  crack  of  his  rifle,  and  the 
bullet  cut  two  holes  in  Fred’s  hat,  scarcely  an  inch  above 
the  top  of  his  head. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Fred  turned,  and  saw  the  smoke  of  the 
rifle  going  up  behind  a  big  tree. 

“Here's  your  gun,”  said  the  old  guide,  handing  Fred 
his  Winchester. 

“Now,  gentlemen,  you  can  see  what  sort  of  a  coward 
that  man  is.  He  sneaked  off  and  got  behind  a  big  tree 
for  shelter  and  fired  at  me.  Now  keep  your  eye  on  that 
tree,  and  see  me  fetch  him  from  behind  it.’’ 

I  red  raised  his  rifle  and  shot  at  the  middle  of  the  tree. 

I  he  man  was  about  tw’o  hundred  yards  away,  rapidly  load¬ 
ing  his  rifle  Ix^hind  it.  The  bullet  went  clear  through 
the  tree,  and  the  moonshiner  staggered  from  behind  it, 
letting  his  gun  fall. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FRED  TATKI.ES  A  niO  BLUFF. 

Never  before  had  any  of  the  badmen  of  Kentucky  seen 
u  rmm  knfrktil  out  whon  •onceohd  b»hind  a  large  trw. 


The  man  wasn’t  killed,  but  he  was  ko  badly  wotirjd<*d 
that  he  was  put  out  of  business  by  the  shot. 

Those  fellows  were  all  good  marksmen,  and  were  called 
men  of  courage,  but  when  they  witnessed  that  feat  they 
were  puzzled  beyond  expression. 

The  other  moonshiners  went  to  the  fellow,  and  examined 
both  him  and  the  tree. 

They  shook  their  heads  and  felt  very  superstitious  about 
it.  Thev  knew  that  the  Winchester  was  the  rifle  Fred, 
Terry  and  Middleton  were  using. 

They  knew  also  that  it  was  a  long  range  weapon. 

They  were  using  the  old  muzzle-loader  altogether,  and 
some  of  those  were  flintlocks,  of  the  old,  old  pattern.  Two 
or  three  hundred  yards  distant  they  knew  one  could  shoot 
very  accurately  with  the  Winchester,  but  the  idea  of  its 
penetrating  a  tree  nearly  two  feet  in  diameter,  they  re¬ 
garded  as  utterly  impossible. 

The  effect  of  that  shot  completely  unnerved  them. 

If  they  couldn’t  stand  behind  a  tree  and  knock  over 
their  enemy  with  any  degree  of  safety,  what  were  they 
to  do  to  save  themselves?  Nothing  but  a  rock  could  stop 
the  bullets  of  such  a  weapon. 

Old  Ben,  the  guide,  was  as  much  excited  over  it  as  were 
the  moonshiners  themselves. 

Fred  smiled  and  remarked  to  the  old  man  that  it  was 
simply  proof  of  the  old  saying  that  .knowledge  is  power." 

It  was  a  hard  thing,  though,  for  the  old  guide  to  be¬ 
lieve,  and  he  looked  at  the  Winchester  with  an  expression 
of  awe  and  consternation. 

I 

“Let  me  tell  you,”  said  Fred,  “that  those  fellows  had 
better  get  behind  something  other  than  a  tree  if  the}’ 
want  to  run  us  out  of  the  country.” 

He  then  related  the  story  of  how  he  and  Terrj’  and 
a  few  friends  were  surrounded  by  a  band  of  insurgents 
in  Cuba,  and  each  of  the  insurgents  was  hid  behind  a 
tree.  He  and  Terry  began  shooting  at  the  trees,  and  one 
by  one  the  Cubans  fell  out.  Finally  the  whole  band  took 
to  the  woods,  routed;  and  they  never  stopped  to  make 
another  stand  after  they  had  started  on  the  retreat. 

“Now,  old  man,  you’ve  heard  of  the  ^lauser  rifle,  haven't 
you,  which  sends  a  bullet  farther  than  any  other  small 
weapon  in  the  world  ?” 

“No;  I  don’t  think  I  ever  heard  of  it." 

“Well,  it  is  a  gun  no  larger  than  this,  but  it  will  kill 
a  man  a  couple  of  miles  away  if  you  can  hit  him." 

“M  hat  do  them  guns  cost  ?  I  want  to  git  one." 

“It  doesn’t  cost  any  more  than  the  Winchester.  ‘But 
in  this  country  vou  can't  see  a  man  that  far.  on  account 
of  the  timber ;  so  your  present  muzzle-loader  is  just  as 
good  for  your  purpose  as  that  one  would  be,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  that  it  can't  penetrate  a  tree,  even  six  inches  in 
diameter.” 

The  moonshiners  got  tlieir  injure<l  friend  and  went  awav. 
They  met  the  other  party  that  had  bctu  following  their 
trail  from  the  old  guide's  house  and  told  them  aNuit  tlu'  ! 
wonderful  Winchester:  how  it  had  kihvktHl  out  owv  e{  : 
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men,  who  was  standing  behind  a  tree  nearly  two  feet 
in  diameter. 

“Oh.  well,  said  the  leader  of  the  second  party,  “they 
may  have  the  best  guns  in  the  world,  but  we  can  get 
close  enough  to  em  in  the  timber  to  knock  ’em  out.  Or, 
wo  could  surprise  ’em  at  night  in  camp  and  ‘put  their 
lights  out,  or  capture  them  by  force  of  numbers.” 

Some  of  the  others  then  said  that  probably  old  Ben 
was  right  when  he  said  that  his  friends  were  all  right. 

“Leastways,  it  s  best  to  take  his  word  for  it.” 

But  the  men  did  not  like  to  take  that  view  of  it. 

,  They  were  well  armed  and,  of  course,  being  permitted 
to  go  free  all  through  the  mountains,  they  would  naturally 
run  across  distillery  after  distillery,  and  could  send  revenue 
agents  just  where  they  could  find  them.  Then  the  gov¬ 
ernment  could  send  out  a  force  to  capture  the  distilleries, 
and  ever}’  moonshiner  caught  w’ould  be  sent  to  state  prison. 

They  made  up  their  minds  to  keep  an  eye  on  them  and 
ambush  them,  even  if  they  had  to  kill  the  old  guide. 

So  they  kept  following  the  party,  and  occasionally  Fred 
caught  sight  of  them. 

That  night  the  old  guide  stopped  at  a  spring  with  his 
party,  and  they  went  into  camp  with  plenty  of  game,  which 
they  cooked  and  ate  heartily  of. 

“Now,  old  man,”  said  Fred,  “we  came  out  here  merely 
to  see  this  Middleton  tract.  Those  fellows  are  following  us, 
and  we  may  expect  to  be  shot  at  some  tihae  during  the 
night.” 

“Pard,”  said  the  old  man,  “I  hardly  think  they’ll  do 
that.” 

“Well,  we  won’t  take  any  chances  on  it;  so  we  will  take 
our  blankets  and  get  out  of  the  light  of  the  campfire. 
None  of  us  snore  to  guide  them  to  where  we  are  lying. 
We  will  slip  out  and  sleep  under  the  bushes  somewhere.” 

So  they  w^ent  through  the  timber  until  they  reached  a 
good  place  to  spread  down  a  blanket. 

They  hadn’t  either  one  of  them  fallen  asleep  when  they 
were  startled  by  two  men  stumbling  over  them  in  the 
_  dark. 

Fred  and  Terry  instantly  seized  them. 

The  fellows  were  so  surprised  that  they  piteously  begged 
for  quarter. 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “You  fellows  just  lie  down  here 
and  keep  quiet,  or  you’ll  never  live  to  see  another  sunrise.” 

The  truth  was  they  had  others  on  both  sides  of  the 
camp,  and  signals  were  heard,  but  nothing  further  hap¬ 
pened. 

When  morning  came  Fred  and  Terry  marched  the  two 
prisoners  to  the  campfire,  w’hich  the  old  guide  had  built  up, 
and  he  was  actually  broiling  some  venison  steak  when  they 
appeared  before  him. 

“Say,  guide,”  Fred  called,  “do  you  know  these  chaps?” 

The  old  man  looked  at  them  and  grc*eted  them : 

I  “tlood-moming.” 

"  Vou  knr/w  them,  do  you  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“Whv,  yo. !  I’ve  knowed  ’em  for  several  years.  Where 

I  did  you  keteh  ’orn  ?” 


“Why,  they  walked  right  over  us  out  there  in  the  woods. 
They  were  trying  to  slip  up  on  us  and  shoot  us  in  the 
dark.  Now,  what  ought  we  to  do  with  them?” 

“Don’t  do  anything,”  said  the  old  man.  “Just  invite 
them  to  take  breakfast  with  us.” 

“All  right,”  laughed  Fred. 

“Yes;  give  them  as  much  as  they  can  eat,”  said  Terry, 
“and  if  they  don’t  behave  themselves  we  will  just  shoot 
the  stuffing  out  of  them.” 

Just  then  a  shot  was  heard,  and  a  bullet  whistled  within 
a  few  inches  of  Middleton’s  face. 

All  three  of  them  turned  immediately,  and  looked  in 
the  direction  of  the  shot. 

'  Terry  noticed  a  little  white  smoke  going  up  from  along¬ 
side  of  a  tree,  and  he  raised  his  rifle  and  fired  at  it,  and 
the  moonshiner  was  seen  staggering  away  from  it. 

Of  course  the  man  made  no  answer,  but  another  shot 
followed  some  fifty  feet  off  to  the  left,  and  Terry  felt  the 
sting  of  a  bullet  that  grazed  his  shoulder. 

He  promptly  returned  the  fire,  and  a  man  was  seen 
running  through  the  timber  from  the  tree. 

Terry  laughed  at  the  way  he  ran  and  dodged  about  among 
the  trees. 

“Hang  you!  I’ll  stop  you  if  I  have  to  kill  you,”  and, 
notwithstanding  the  fellow’s  zig-zag  course,  Terry  hit  him 
in  the  hip  with  another  bullet,  and  down  he  went. 

He  was  only  crippled,  though. 

Terry,  contrary  to  Fred’s  advice,  boldly  w’ent  out  to 
where  he  was  lying  and  asked  the  man  what  in  thunder  he 
was  shooting  at  him  for. 

“I  didn’t  shoot  at  you,”  he  replied. 

“Well,  who  were  you  shooting  at?  Here  is  the  bullet 
hole  in  my  shirt  on  my  left  shoulder.” 

The  man  denied  that  he  had  fired  a  shot  at  all. 

“Let  me  see  your  rifle!”  and  Terry  wrenched  it  from 
his  hand,  and  saw  that  it  had  been  discharged  only  a  few 
minutes  before.  , 

“Now,  my  good  fellow,  you  fellows  don’t  know  what  a 
mistake  you  are  making.  We’ve  been  very  careful  not  to 
kill  any  of  you,  which  we  could  do  with  the  greatest  ease, 
but  it  seems  that  you  are  determined  to  make  us  do  so.” 

The  old  guide  came  up,  and  found  the  wounded  man  was 
an  old  acquaintance  of  his,  and  he  fell  to  abusing  him  at 
a  great  rate,  saying: 

“Now,  boys,  the  next  man  that  shoots  at  one  of  my 
friends  I  am  going  to  do  my  best  to  kill  him.  It’s  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I’ve  ever  had  my  word  doubted.  I’ve 
been  out  here  more  than  thirty  years,  and  everyone  of  you 
know  I  can  be  trusted.  It’s  a  rule  among  all  of  us,  when 
one  of  our  people  bring  in  a  friend  they  take  his  word  for 
it  when  he  says  he’s  all  right.” 

Then  he  turned  and  said  to  Terry : 

“Come  on,  pard;  we’ll  go  over  to  the  other  side  of  this 
tract,  where  some  of  the  best  land  lies.” 

And  without  offering  any  assistance  whatever  to  the 
wounded  man  he  went  off,  returned  to  the  campfire,  and 
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Iht'ii  (lUappeaivd  in  the  woods  with  the  other  three  close 
at  his  heels. 

Finally  Fred  suggested  to  him  that  they  stop  and  conceal 
themselves  in  the  bushes,  to  sec  if  those  fellows  would 
follow  them  any  farther. 

“Oh,  they’ll  be  sure  to  follow  us,”  said  the  old  man. 

“Of  course,”  put  in  Fred;  ‘‘but  we  want  to  meet  some 
of  them  face  to  face  and  have  it  out  with  them.” 

“Let  them  alone,”  said  the  old  man.  “The  only  way 
YOU  can  have  it  out  with  them  is  to  kill  some  of  them, 
and  that  you  don’t  want  to  do;  so  come  along.  Two  miles 
below  here  is  a  little  settlement  on  one  of  the  old  post 
roads,  where  we  will  see  a  big  number, ^aybe,  and  I  think 
they^ll  take  my  word  that  you  are  all  right.” 

They  had  to  pass  over  a  pretty  rough  section  of  the 
mountains,  and  it  took  them  fully  two  hours  to  make  the 
two  miles. 

They  found  about  a  dozen  houses  in  the  little  place,  and 
there  was  a  “public  house,”  which  the  old  man  said  was  a 
store  where  they  could  buy  j.Jo visions  and  all  they  wanted 
of  moonshine  whisky. 

“  Generally  you’ll  find  a  big  fellow  there  named  Hawkins, 
and  he  claims  to  be  the  best  man  in  eastern  Kentucky.  He 
will  be  sure  to  pick  a  fight  with  one  of  you.” 

“All  right,”  said  Terry.  “Just  put  him  after  me.” 

“Terry,  you  keep  quiet  now,”  said  Fred.  “It’s  best 
to  avoid  a  fight  if  possible.” 

,“bh,  you  can’t  avoid  a  fight  with  Hawkins,”  said  the 
old  guide,  and  he  led  straight  away  at  the  public  house, 
wdiere .  half  a  score  of  men  were  drinking,  smoking  and 
talking.  • 

There  was  a  carcass  of  a  deer  and  two  bears  lying  at  the 
door. 

“Hello,  Ben!  Hello!”  everyone  of  them  cried  out;  but 
when  they  saw  Fred,  Terry  and  Middleton  they  opened 
their  eyes  wide  and  looked  inquiringly  at  the  guide. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  the  old  guide,  “these  are  friends  of 
mine — gentlemen  from  New  York.  That  gentleman  there 
owns  the  Middleton  tract,  aud  has  come  out  to  look  at  it. 
The  old  man  left  it  to  him  when  he  died.” 

“Well,”  said  one  of  them,  “if  you  say  they  are  all  right, 
that  goes.” 

“T  do  say  it,  and  the  man  who  doubts  my  word  ain’t  a 
friend  of  mine.” 

“Say,  old  man,”  said  Hawkins,  the  big  six-footer,  “what’s 
the  use  of  you  talking  that  way?  You  can’t  scare  no- 
bodv.” 

“Hawkins,  I  don’t  try  to  scare  nobody.  It  ain’t  my  way ; 
but  T  repeat  these  gentlemen  are  friends  of  mine,  and  I 
know  they  are  all  right.” 

“Well,  if  you  say  they  are  afl  right,  we  will  let  it  go 
at  that  ,  but  I  don  t  believe  that  vou  are  sure  of  it  your¬ 
self,  for  I  never  heard  of  you  being  out  to  New  York. 
I  never  saw  a  man  from  New  York  in  mv  life  that  1 
couldn't  lick  with  one  haiul  in  my  pocket.” 

Fr.'d  turncl  ami  1  J-rd  at  t]i,>  follo^v.  and  then  re¬ 
marl  *'  d  : 


“Your  name  is  Hawkins,  isn’t  it?” 

“AYs,  that’s  my  name.” 

“Well,  I’ve  heard  of  you  as  being  the  best  man  in 
eastern  Kentucky.  A"ou  are  a  much  bigger  man  than  1  am, 
but  1  can  prove  to  you  in  just  three  minutes  by  the  watch 
that  1  am  a  much  better  man  than  you  are.” 

Hawkins  sprang  up,  gave  a  whoop,  handed  his  gun  to 
another,  spat  on  his  hands  and  made  a  break  for  Fred. 

Inside  of  one  minute  Fred  was  swinging  him  around, 
slapping  his  face,  pulling  his  ears  and  nose,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  giving  him  la  thump  in  the  ribs. 

Then  he  tripped  his  feet  from  under  him,  causing  him 
to  get  a  heavy  fall. 

Then  he  waited  till  he  got  upon  his  feet,  and  as  the 
fellow  made  a  rush  to  clench  with  him  he  threw  him  over 
his  shoulder,  as  though  he  were  simply  a  ten-year-old 
lad. 

Then  he  proceeded  to  pound  him.  He  knocked  him 
all  around  the  place. 

“Say,  there  is  a  mistake  somewhere,”  said  Terry.  “It 
can’t  be  true  that  this  big  bluff  is  the  best  man  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  !” 

“Say,”  said  another  one,  “don’t  you  talk  too  much.” 

“What  is  the  matter  withj'ou?”  Terry  inquired. 

“There  ain’t  nothing  the  matter  with  me,”  was  the 
reply;  “and  don’t  you  make  a  mistake  and  try  to  knock 
me  around  like  your  friend  is  doing  Hawkins.  Several 
men  have  tried  to  do  that,  but  they  now  live  under  the 
dirt.” 

“Why,  look  here,  my  friend,  did  you  ever  see  a  bob¬ 
tailed  b’ar  with  the  whooping  cough?” 

“No,  I  never  did.” 

“Well,  that  is  just  what  I  am.  Now  spit  on  your  hands, 
wipe  off  your  chin  and  come  for  my  pelt.” 

The  fellow  rushed  at  him,  but  met  Terry's  stubborn 
fist  on  his  solar  plexus. 

The  fellow  turned  around,  and  had  the  expression  of 
a  severe  case  of  seasickness  on  his  face. 

The  fellow  reached  for  his  bowie  knife,  but  Terrs*  kicked 

V 

it  out  of  his  hand,  nearlv  breaking  his  wrist  in  doing  so. 

By  that  time  Hawkins  had  begun  to  beg  for  quarter. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Fred.  “Promise  to  be  good. 
A  good  boy  has  a  chance  to  live  much  longer  than  a  bad 
one,  particularly  out  in  these  mountains.” 

The  barkeeper  was  dumfounded  at  what  he  had  scon. 

All  tlie  others  in  the  place  quieted  down  and  conversed 
almost  in  whispers. 


GHAPTER  X. 

COXGLDSIOX. 

Terrv  finished  his  man  most  artisticallv.  and  ib.cn  w,ni 
the  fricndsliip  (J  all  the  others  by  telling  ihe  h,^r^c,';^,  y 
to  np  drint^  for  the  (  rowd. 
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pard/'  sung  out  the  old  guide,  “don't  you  do  that. 
Some  of-  eiu  will  get  drunk,  and  somebody  will  have  to 
swing  'em  up.” 

"Thats  all  right.  These  fellows  are  simply  bluffing. 
It  is  easier  to  swing  them  up  when  they  are  drunk  than 
when  ttiey  are  sober.” 

“That  s  so,”  laughed  the  others,  and  even  Hawkins  and 
the  other  one  whom  Terr}'  had  thrashed  went  up  and 
began  taking  large  drinks  of  moonshine  whisky,  and  said : 

“You  are  genuine  white  men.” 

The  old  man  decided  he  would  go  into  camp  there  at  the 
village,  and  said  to  the  natives : 

“I  w’ant  you  boys  to  leave  my  friends  alone.  They  don’t 
brag,  and  I  don't,  either;  but  I’ve  got  fifty  dollars  in  my 
pocket  that  says  that  either  of  them  can  lick  any  man 
in  Kentuckv.’’ 

V 

\ 

i  “ITl  bet  so,  too,”  put  in  Hawkins. 

“Y"es,  and  I  bet  you’d  win,  all  right,”  replied  the  guide. 

So  they  went  into  camp  about  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  roadside,  and  no  one  interfered  with  them  during  the 
night,  but  a  lot  of  them  got  gloriously  drunk. 

Early  the  next  morning  Fred  saw  the  tracks  of  a  buck 
in  the  timber  about  fifty  yards  beyond  the  camp,  and  he 
told  Terry  and  the  old  guide  that  he  would  trail  him  down 
the  hill  and  see  if  he  couldn’t  get  a  shot  at  him. 

D  As  he  was  making  his  way  through  the  bushes  about 
two  hundred  yards  below  the  camp  a  half  do^en  men 
jumped  on  him  before  he  was  aware  of  their  presence. 

They  seized  his  arms,  wrenched  the  Winchester  from 
his  hands,  and  one  of  them  said : 

“Now  we’ve  got  him,  boys!  Come  .ahead,  before  his 
pards  know  what  has  happened  to  him,”  and  they  rushed 
him  through  the  timber  as  fast  as  they  could  travel. 

One  of  them  took  a  piece  of  deer  skin  thong  and  bound 
his  hands  behind  him. 

They  run  him  probably  three  miles,  and  suddenly  stopped 
at  a  cabin  high  up  on  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain. 

The  moonshiners  were  jubilant  over  his  capture. 

“Now,  boys,”  said  the  leader,  “we  will  give  him  a  run 
down  the  mountainside.” 

“Yes,  so  we  will.”  And  one  of  them  took  an  ax  and 
proc*eeded  to  knock  both  ends  out  of  a  whisky  barrel. 

“Thev  sav  you  don’t  drink  no  moonshine  whisky,”  said 

•/  «/  «/ 

one  of  the  roughs,  “but  we  are  going  to  put  you  in  a 
whi.oky  barrel  and  send  you  down  to  the  distillery  in  it.” 

So  they  threw  him  down  and  bound  his  feet  together 
hard  and  fa.st  and  then  put  him  into  the  barrel  and  pro- 
m-fle^l  to  drive  nails  around  the  rim  of  it  at  both  ends. 

Then  they  made  a  network  of  strong  twine  at  each 
end,  with  his  feet  sticking  through  it,  and  his  head  pro¬ 
truding  from  the  other  end. 

He  wondered  'what  they  were  going  to  do.  He  made 
up  hjH  mind  not  to  invite  more  violence  by  making  a 
vain  struggle,  but  he  kept  his  presence  of  mind,  all  right. 
He  l^lieved,  when  Terry  missed  him,  he  woukl  follow  his 
trail,  and  notwithdanding  he  was  in  the  hands  of  seven 
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big  brutes,  Terry  could  soon  wipe  them  out  with  that 
terrible  Winchester  of  his. 

When  he  was  securely  fastened  up  in  the  barrel  one  of 
the  big  roughs  stood  over  him,  shaking  his  fist  in  his  face, 
saying : 

“There,  you  coward!  A^ou  will  never  spy  upon  honest 
men  again !  We’ll  go  down  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
after  you’ve  had  your  roll,  and  what  is  left  of  you  we 
will  hang  up  with  the  barrel.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “It  won’t  be  the  first  time 
that  men  like  you  have  had  the  chance  to  play  the  coward 
with  me.  I’ve  been  killed  and  buried  several  times,  and 
yet  I  am  still  alive.  I’ll  see  you  again  some  time.  I’ve 
haunted  men  like  you  who  were  so  badly  frightened  that 
they  just  laid  down  and  gave  up  the  ghost.” 

Finally  the  leader  said: 

“Get  out  of  the  way  and  let’s  give  him  a  good  start,” 
and  the  leader  gave  the  barrel  a  kick  with  his  foot  and 
started  it  rolling  down  the  mountainside. 

Fred  thought  his  chance  of  escaping  alive  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  slim. 

r 

^  The  men  followed  the  barrel,  laughing  and  cheering. 
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Down,  down  it  rolled,  striking  a  few  stones  on  the  way, 
until  it  suddenly  struck  an  obstruction  at  one  end  that 
turned  its  course,  and  the  next  instant  it  lodged  in  a  clump 
of  bushes,  in  which  Terry  and  Middleton  were  concealed. 

“Great  Scott,  Middleton!  It  is  Fred  himself!” 

“A"es,  yes!”  Fred  groaned,  for  he  was  more  shaken  up 
than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life.  “Cut  those  strings 
loose,  Terry,  and  pull  me  out.” 

Quick  as  a  flash  Terry  drew  his  knife  and  cut  the 
strings  that  held  him  a  helpless  prisoner  in  the  barrel. 

“Quick!  Cut  my  hands  and  feet  loose.” 

Middleton  drew  his  knife  and  assisted,  and  in  an  in¬ 
credibly  short  length  of  time  he  was  free. 

“Here,  let  me  have  your  gun!”  and  Fred  snatched  Mid¬ 
dleton’s  rifle  from  his  hand. 

He  had  no  sooner  got  possession  of  it  than  the  moon¬ 
shiners  themselves  rushed  into  the  thicket  to  start  the 
barrel  down  the  mountainside  again. 

Every  man  had  left  his  rifle  behind  up  at  the  starting 
point. 

Instead  of  finding  him  in  the  barrel,  as  they  suspected, 
they  were  dumfounded  at  finding  themselves  face  to  face 
with  him,  and  he  with  a  Winchester  in  his  hands,  gazing 
grimly  at  them. 

Middleton  had  his  revolver  in  his  hand. 

“Say,”  said  Fred,  “I  told  you  before  I  started  down  the 
mountainside  that  I’d  see  you  again.  Hold  up  your 
hands !” 

“  Don’t  shoot !  Don’t  shoot  I” 

Just  then  the  old  guide  showed  up  and  took  in  the  situ¬ 
ation  at  a  glance. 

“Now,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “keep  your  eye  on  them  and 
your  finger  on  the  trigger  while  I  tie  these  fellows  up.” 

Taking  Terr}'’s  knife,  he  cut  strings  enough  off  the  bar¬ 
rel  to  tie  each  man’s  hands  behind  his  back. 
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Then  he  undertook  to  force  the  leader  into  the  barrel. 

The  fellow  resisted,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  tied. 

Fred  very  quickly  tripped  his  feet  from  under  him, 
and  by  the  exertion  of  that  tremendous  muscle  of  his,  forced 
him  into  the  baiTcl. 

He  didn't  wait  to  tie  up  the  end,  but  gave  the  barrel 
a  push  out  into  the  clear  space  and  started  it  down  the 
mountainside. 

The  fellow  yelled  all  the  way  down,  and  the  barrel 
bounced  against  stones  and  roots,  until  it  lodged  against  a 
couple  of  trees,  after  going  about  two  hundred  yards. 

‘‘I  guess  that  settles  him,’^  remarked  Terry. 

Handing  his  rifle  to  Middleton,  Fred  ran  down  the  hill, 
turned  the  barrel  up  and  spilled  the  villain,  who  was  ap¬ 
parently  dead,  out  of  it. 

He  lifted  it  on  his  shoulder  and  started  up  the  hill 
again. 

Fred  laid  the  barrel  down,  and  seizing  another  big  fellow 
by  the  collar  of  his  shirt,  hurled  him  to  the  ground  and 
proceeded  to  ram  him  into  the  barrel.  Then  he  gave  it 
a  kick  that  started  it  down  the  hill  at  a  terrific  rate. 

Finally  it  lodged  against  a  tree  and  was  shattered  to 
pieces. 

^‘By  George,  we  will  have  to  get  another  barrel!’’ 

“Ben,  can't  you  put  a  stop  to  this?”  asked  one  of  them 
of  the  old  guide. 

“If  he  tries  I’ll  shoot  him,”  said  Terry. 

Fred  went  into  the  cabin,  and  there  found  half  a  dozen 
barrels  of  moonshine  whisky. 

He  knocked  in  the  heads  of  everyone  of  them  and  poured 
out  the  vile  stuff  on  the  ground. 

He  was  in  the  frame  of  mind  to  do  an  immense  amount 
of  mischief. 

The  prisoners  were  frightened  almost  to  death. 

Fred  finally  made  up  his  mind  not  to  put  any  more  of 
them  in  the  barrels,  not  from  any  motive  of  mercy,  though, 
for  he  considered  them  simply  human  rattlesnakes. 

He  was  bleeding  in  two  places  on  his  neck,  where  the 
nails  had  badly  scratched  him,  and  he  was  limping,  for 
one  foot  had  been  badly  hurt,  striking  some  obstruction 
as  the  barrel  rolled  down  the  mountainside  with  him. 

He  came  out  with  an  ax  on  his  shoulder. 

The  whole  woods  were  filled  with  the  fumes  of  whisky, 
for  every  barrel  had  been  emptied  and  was  running  down 
the  mountainside  in  a  current. 

“Now  I  am  going  to  show  you  fellows  proof  positive  that 
we  are  not  revenuers;  but  I’m  going  to  put  it  to  you  so 
that  you  won't  doubt  it.”  And  taking  the  ax,  he  cut 
down  several  long  switches. 

He  wont  to  each  fellow  and  pulled  the  flannel  shirts  off 
their  backs,  and  he  and  Terry  and  .Middleton  proceeded 
to  lay  about  a  hundred  lashes  on  each  one. 

They  howled,  they  swore,  they  begged. 

t)ne  of  them  was  so  frantic  with  pain  that  he  plunged 
at  Terry  to  butt  him  and  send  him  rolling  dowm  the 
hill,  luit  Terry  was  quick  enough  to  dodge  his  head,  and 
lie  (lisloeateil  liin  jaw  with  a  blow  of  lus  tlst. 


“Now,  gentlemen,”  said  Fred,  “if  there  is  any  one  among 
you  who  will  say  that  any  one  of  us  has  given  you  cause 
for  this  cowardly  attack  on  us.  I'm  ready  to  discuss  the 
question  with  you.” 

Not  one  of  them  had  a  w'ord  to  say. 

Fred  then  cut  the  cords  that  bound  them,  and  told  them 
they  were  at  liberty  to  leave. 

“But  if  we  catch  sight  of  you  again  while  we  are  out 
here  we  will  open  fire  on  you  without  a  moment’s  hesi¬ 
tation.  The  only  difference  .between  you  and  so  many 
rattlesnakes  is  simply  in  your  shape.  I  don't  know  whether 
those  fellows  who  took  the  trip  in  the  barrel  are  dead  or 
alive,  nor  do  I  care.  If  we  were  revenue  agents  w^e  would 
march  every  one  of  you  to  prison.  Now  you  may  go ;  but  if 
we  ever  catch  sight  of  you  again,  no  matter  where,  you'll 
die  right  there.” 

The  men  walked  off  through  the  timber  in  the  direction 
of  the  old  guide’s  house. 

The  old  man  looked  at  Fred,  and  said : 

“Boys,  they  mean  to  murder  my  family  and  burn  dcmui 
my  home.” 

“All  right,  old  man.  You  just  lead  the  way,  and  we 
will  follow  you.” 

The  old  man  started  off,  and  they  followed  him.  To 
avoid  meeting  up  with  them,  he  made  a  little  detour 
that  took  them  about  a  mile  out  of  their  way.  When 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  old  man’s  cabin  they  waited, 
concealed,  the  rest  of  the  day,  prepared  to  give  them  a 
warm  reception  if  they  showed  up. 

But  where  the  moonshiners  went  they  never  knew. 

Our  party  stayed  around  the  cabin  three  days,  and  then 
the  old  man,  on  making  inquiries  from  the  moonshiners 
at  the  still  below  his  house,  learned  that  they  had  dis¬ 
appeared  altogether,  and  nobody  knew  where  they  had  gone. 

Of  course  he  felt  greatly  relieved,  and  three  days  later 
he  said  he  was  ready  to  pilot  Fred  and  his  party  back 
to  the  landing.  The  hoys  took  leave  of  the  old  man's 
family,  and  promised  to  send  them  some  nice  presents 
when  the  old  man  came  back. 

In  due  time  they  reached  the  landing,  where  they  were 
received  by  their  friends  with  much  pleasure. 

They  said  nothing  about  the  rough  experience  that  Fear- 
not  had  met  up  with,  but  they  decided  to  stay  there  until 
Fred's  bruises  were  healed. 

THE  END. 
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259  The  Merry  Ten ;  or.  The  Shadows  of  a  Social  Club.  By  Jno.  B. 

Dowd. 

260  Dan  Driver,  the  Boy  Engineer  of  the  Mountain  Express ;  or, 

Railroading  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande. 

261  Silver  Sam  of  Santa  Fe ;  or.  The  Lions’  Treasure  Cave.  By  An 

Old  Scout. 

262  Jack  Wright  and  His  Electric  Torpedo  Ram;  or.  The  Sunken 
“  City  of  the  Atlantic.  By  “Noname.” 

263  The  Rival  Schools ;  or.  Fighting  for  the  Championship.  By 

Allyn  Draper. 

264  Jack  Reef,  the  Boy  Captain ;  or.  Adventures  on  the  Ocean.  By 

Capt,  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

265  A  Boy  in  Wall  Street ;  or,  Dick  Hatch,  the  Young  Broker.  By 

H.  K.  Shackleford.  • 

286  Jack  Wright  and  his  Iron-Clad  Air  Motor ;  or.  Searching  for  a 
Lost  Explorer.  By  “Noname.” 

267  The  Rival  Base  Ball  Clubs ;  or.  The  Champions  of  Columbia 

Academy.  By  Allyn  Draper. 

268  The  Boy  Cattle  King ;  or,  Frank  Fordham’s  Wild  West  Ranch. 

By  an  Old  Scout. 

269  Wide  Awake  Will,  The  Plucky  Boy  Fireman  of  No.  3 ;  or.  Fight¬ 

ing  the  Flames  for  Fame  and  Fortune.  ...By  ex-Fire  Chief  War¬ 
den. 

270  Jack  Wright  and  His  hiiectric  Tricycle ;  or.  Fighting  the  Stran¬ 

glers  of  the  Crimson  Desert.  By  “Noname.” 

271  The  Orphans  of  New  York.  A  Pathetic  Story  of  a  Great  City. 

By  N.  S.  Wood  (the  Young  American  Actor). 

272  Sitting  Bull’s  Last  Shot ;  or.  The  Vengeance  of  an  Indian  Police¬ 

man.  By  Pawnee  Bill. 

273  The  Haunted  House  on  the  Harlem;  or.  The  Alyst  ry  of  a  Miss¬ 

ing  Man.  By  Howard  Austin. 

274  Jack  Wright  and  His  Ocean  Plunger;  or,  The  Harpoon  Hunters 

of  the  Arctic.  By  “Noname.” 

„.j275  Claim  33;  or.  The  Boys  of  the  Mountain.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 


276  The  Road  to  Ruin ;  or.  The  Snares  and  Temptations  of  New 

York.  By  Jno.  B.  Dowd. 

277  A  Spy  at  16;  or.  Fighting  for  Washington  and  Liberty.  Byi 

Gen’l  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

278  Jack  Wright’s  Flying  Torpedo;  or.  The  Black  Demons  of  Dismal 

Swamp.  By  “Noname.” 

279  High  Ladder  Harry,  The  Young  Fireman  of  Freeport ;  or,  Al-| 

ways  at  the  Top.  By  Ex-Fire  Chief  Warden. 

280  100  Chests  of  Gold ;  or.  The  Aztecs’  Buried  Secret.  By  RichardJ 

R.  Montgomery. 

281  Pat  Malloy ;  or.  An  Irish  Boy’s  Pluck  and  Luck.  By  Allyn. 

Draper. 

282  Jack  Wright  and  His  Electric  Sea  Ghost ;  or,  A  Strange  Under 

Water  Journey.  By  “Noname.” 

283  Sixty  Mile  Sam  ;  or.  Bound  to  be  on  Time.  By  Jas.  C.  Merrlti 

284  83  Degrees  North  Latitude  ;  or,  the  Handwriting  in  the  Icebei 

By  Howard  Austin. 

285  Joe,  The  Actor’s  Boy  ;  or,  Famous  at  F’ourteen.  By  N.  S.  Wo 

(the  Young  American  Actor.) 

286  Dead  For  5  Years ;  or.  The  Mystery  of  a  Madhouse.  By  AH^ 

Draper. 

287  Broker  Bob ;  or.  The  Youngest  Operator  in  Wall  Street. 

H.  K.  Shackleford. 

288  Boy  Pards ;  or,  Making  a  Home  on  the  Border.  By  An 

Scout. 

289  The  Twenty  Doctors ;  or,  the  Mystery  of  the  Coast.  By  Ca< 

Thos.  H.  Wilson.  i 

290  The  Boy  Cavalry  Scout ;  or.  Life  in  the  Saddle.  By  Gen’l.  Jj 

A.  Gordon. 

291  The  Boy  Firemen  ;  or,  “Stand  by  the  Machine.”  By  Ex-Fire  Cl 

Warden. 

292  Rob,  the  Runaway ;  or.  From  Ofllce  Boy  to  Partner.  By  A| 
Draper. 

293  The  Shattered  Glass ;  or,  A  Country  Boy  in  New  York  A 
Temperance  Story.  By  Jno.  B.  Dowd. 

294  Lightning  Lew,  the  Boy  Scout ;  or,  Perils  in  the  West.  By 
Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

295  The  Gray  House  on  the  Rock ;  or.  The  Ghosts  of  Ballentyne 
By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

296  A  Poor  Boy’s  Fight ;  or,  The  Hero  of  the  School.  By  H(! 

Austin. 

297  Captain  Jack  Tempest ;  or,  The  Prince  of  the  Sea.  By  Capt. 

H.  Wilson. 

298  Billy  Button,  the  Young  Clown  and  Bareback  Rider.  By 

Bertrew. 

299  An  Engineer  at  16 ;  or.  The  Prince  of  the  Lightning  Bxpres 

Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

300  To  the  North  Pole  in  a  Balloon.  By  Berton  Betrew. 

301  Kit  Carson’s  Little  Scout ;  or.  The  Renegade’s  Doom.  By 

Scout. 

302  From  the  Street ;  or.  The  Fortunes  of  a  Bootblack.  By  N. 

the  Young  American  Actor). 

303  Old  Putnam’s  Pet ;  or.  The  Young  Patriot  Spy.  A  Storj 

Revolution.  By  Gen.  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

304  The  Boy  Speculators  of  Brookton ;  or.  Millionaires  at 

By  Allyn  Draper. 

305  Rob  Rudder,  the  Boy  Pilot  of  the  Mississippi.  By  Howard 

306  The  Downward  Path ;  or.  The  Road  to  Ruin.  A  True  Tej 

Story.  By  H.  K.  Shackleford. 

30  7  Up  From  the  Ranks;  or.  From  Corporal  to  General.  A 
Great  Rebellion.  By  Gen’l  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

30  8  Expelled  From  School;  or,  The  Rebels  of  Beedidale  Aj 
Allyn  Draper.  * 

30  9  Larry,  the  Life  Saver;  or,  A  Born  Fireman.  By  Ex-Fire  Chief  | 

310  The  Brand  of  Siberia;  or.  The  Boy  Tracker  of  the  Steppes. 

Arnold. 

311  Across  the  Continent  with  a  Circus;  or.  The  Twin  Riders  of  the 

By  Berton  Bertrew. 

31  2  On  Board  a  Man-of-War;  or.  Jack  Farragut  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  dS 

Capt.  Thos.  H.  W  ilson. 
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.Town 


State, 


A  Weekly  Magazine  containing  Stories  of  the  American  llevolntion. 

By  HARBY  MOORE. 


These  stories  are  based  on  actual  facts  and  give  a  faithful 
account  of  the  exciting  adventures  of  a  brave  band  of  American 
^youths  who  were  always  ready  and  willing  to  imperil  their  lives 
%or  the  sake  of  helping  along  the  gallant  cause  of  Independence. 
.Jivery  number  will  consist  of  32  large  pages  of  reading  matter, 
!|ound  in  a  beautiful  colored  cover. 
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LATEST  ISSUES: 


3  The  Liberty  Boys  in  New  York  ;  or,  Helping  to  Hold  the  Gre.it 
City. 

00  The  Liberty  Boys’  Big  Risk ;  or,  Ready  to  Take  Chances. 

1  The  Liberty  Boys’  Drag-Net ;  or,  Hauling  the  Redcoats  In. 

2  The  Liberty  Boys’  Lightning  Work  ;  or,  Too  Fast  for  the  British. 

3  The  Liberty  Boys’  Lucky  Blunder ;  or,  The  Mistake  that  Helped 

Them. 


'4  The  Liberty  Boys’  Shrewd  Trick  :  or,  Springing  a  Big  Surprise. 

')  The  Liberty  Boys’  Cunning  ;  or.  Outwitting  the  Enemy. 

I  The  Liberty  Boys’  “Big  Hit’’ ;  or,  Knocking  the  Redcoats  Out. 
The  Liberty  Boys  “Wild  Irishman”;  or,  A  Lively  Lad  iT-om 
Dublin. 


The  Liberty  Boys’  Surprise;  or,  Not  Just  What  They  Were  Lc  k- 
ing  For. 

The  Liberty  Boys’  Treasure  ;  or,  A  Lucky  Find. 

The  liberty  Boys  in  Trouble  ;  or,  A  Bad  Run  of  Luck. 

The  Liberty  Boys’  Jubilee;  or,  A  Great  Day  for  the  Great  Cause 
The  Liberty  Boys  Cornered;  or,  “Which  Way  Shall  We  Turn?” 
'"he  Li\jerty  Boys  at  Valley  Forge;  or.  Enduring  Terrible  Hard¬ 
ships.-, 


'he  Liberty  Boys  Missing ;  or.  Lost  in  the  Swamps, 
he  Liberty  Boys’  Wager,  And  How  They  W'on  It. 
he  Liberty  Boys  Deceived  ;  or.  Tricked  but  Not  Beaten, 
he  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Dwarf ;  or,  A  Dangerous  Enemy, 
he  Liberty  Boys’  Dead-Shots ;  or,  The  Deadly  Twelve, 
le  Liberty  Boys’  League  ;  or,  The  Country  Boys  Who  Helped, 
le  Liberty  Boys’  Neatest  Trick ;  or.  How  the  Redcoats  were 
Fooled,  i 


Liberty  Boys  Stranded ;  or,  Afoot  in  the  Enemy’s  Country. 
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139 
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The  Liberty  Boys’  “Minute  Men” ;  or.  The  Battle  of  the  Cow 
Pens. 

The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Traitor ;  or.  How  They  Handled  Him. 
The  Liberty  Boys  at  Yellow  Creek  ;  or.  Routing  the  Redcoats. 

The  Liberty  Boys  and  General  Greene  ;  or.  Chasing  Cornwallis. 
The  Liberty  Boys  in  Richmond ;  or,  Fighting  Traitor  Ar  nold . 
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146 
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148 

149 

150 


The  Liberty 
Man. 

The  Liberty 
Weapons. 
The  Liberty 
The  Liberty 
The  Liberty 
The  Liberty 
The  Liberty 
The  Liberty 
The  Liberty 


Boys  and  the  Terrible  Tory ;  or.  Beating  a  Bad 
Boys’  Sword-Fight ;  or.  Winning  with  the  Enemy’s 


Boys  in  Georgia ;  or.  Lively  Times  Down  South. 
Boys’  Greatest  Triumph  ;  or.  The  March  to  Victory. 
Boys  and  the  Quaker  Spy  ;  or,  Two  of  a  Kind. 

Boys  in  Florida ;  or.  Fighting  Prevost’s  Army. 
Boys’  Last  Chance ;  or.  Making  the  Best  of  It. 
Boys’  Sharpshooters ;  or,  The  Battle  of  the  Kegs. 
Boys  on  Guard ;  or.  Watching  the  Enemy. 


151 

152 
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154 

155 


156 

157 

158 


The  Liberty  Boys’ 
The  Liberty  Boys 
The  Liberty  Boys’ 
The  Liberty  Boys 
The  Liberty  Boys 
Philadelphia. 
The  Liberty  Boys 
The  Liberty  Boys’ 
The  Liberty  Boys 
dian  Raiders. 


Strange  Guide ;  or,  the  Mysterious  Maiden, 
in  the  Mountains ;  or.  Among  Rough  People. 
Retreat ;  or,  in  the  Shades  of  Death, 
and  the  Fire  Fiend  ;  or,  A  New  Kind  of  Battle, 
in  Quakertown  ;  or.  Making  Things  Lively  in 


and  the  Gypsies ;  or,  A  Wonderful  Surprise. 
Flying  Artillery  ;  or  “Liberty  or  Death.” 
Against  the  Red  Demons ;  or.  Fighting  the  In- 


Liberty^  Boys  in  the  Saddle ;  or.  Lively  Work  for  Liberty’s 
'ause. 


Liberty  Boys’  Bonanza ;  or,  Takjng  Toll  from  the  Tories. 
Liberty  Boys  at  Saratoga ;  or.  The  Surrender  of  Burgoyne. 
mirtiniPj* Liberty  Boys  and  “Old  Put.”;  or  The  Escape  at  Horseneck. 
■•w^iilto-^iberty  Boys  Bugle  Call ;  or,  The  Plot  to  Poison  Washington. 
“■  erty  Boys  and  “Queen  Esther”  ;  or.  The  Wyoming  Valley 
ere. 


^erl 
timer 

&  «ty  Boys’  Horse  Guard;  or.  On  the  High  Hills  of  Santee. 
Ilrlrty  Boys  and  Aaron  Burr ;  or,  Battling  for  Independ- 


Liberty  Roys  and  the  “Swamp  Fox”  ;  or,  Helping  Marlon. 
Liberty  Boys  and  Ethan  Allen  ;  or.  Old  and  Young  Veterans. 
Liberty  Boys  and  the  King’s  Spy ;  or.  Diamond  Cut  Dia¬ 
mond. 


133  The  Liberty  Roys’'.  Bayonet  Charge  ;  or.  The  Siege  of  Yorktown. 

134  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Paul  Jones ;  or.  The  Martyrs  of  the  Prison 

Ships. 

135  The  Ijlberty  Boys  at  Bowling  Green ;  or.  Smashing  the  King’s 

Statue. 

136  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Nathan  Hale ;  or.  The  Brave  Patriot  Spy, 


159  The  Liberty  Boys’  Gunners ;  or.  The  Bombardment  of  Monmouth. 

160  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Lafayette  ;  or.  Helping  the  Young  French 

General. 


161  The  Liberty  Boys’  Grit ;  or.  The  Bravest  of  the  Brave. 

162  The  Liberty  Boys  at  West  Point ;  or.  Helping  to  Watch  the  Red¬ 

coats. 

163  The  Liberty  Boys’  Terrible  Tussle  ;  or,  Fighting  to  a  Finish. 

164  The  Liberty  Boys  and  “Light  Horse  Harry” ;  or.  Chasing  the 

British  Dragoons. 
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Boys  in  Camp:  or.  Working  for  ~  .h'rgton. 

Boys  and  Mute  Mart;  or.  The  '  .  anc.  Dumb  Spy. 

Boys  At  Tionton;  or,  the  Grea  ot  uristmas  ever  Knowm. 
Boys  and  General  Gates:  or.  The  Disaster  at  Camden. 

Boys  at  Itrandywine;  or.  F’ghting  Fiercely-  for  Freedom. 
Boys’  Hot  Campaign;  or,  The  Warmest  ork  on  ReconL 
Boys’  Awkward  Squad;  or.  Breaking  in  New  Recruits. 
Boys’  Fierce  Finish;  or.  Holding  Out  to  the  End. 

Boys  at  Forty  Fort;  or.  The  Battle  of  Pooono  Mountain. 
Boys  as  Sw'amp  Rats;  or.  Keeping  the  Redcoats  W’orried. 
Bovs’  Death  March;  or.  The  Girl  of  the  Regiment. 

Btys’  Only  Surrender,  And  Why  It  was  Done. 

Boys  and  Flora  McDonald;  or.  After  the  Hessians. 

Boys’  Drum  Corps;  on.  Fighting  for  the  Starry  Flag. 
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the  stage. 

t.  X or  NEW  YORK  END  MEN'S  .TOKE 

H»K.  — I  otitainiu<  a  jrn'at  variety  of  the  laitvst  jokes  used  l)y  the 
!•-  >!  tamoas  end  men.  Xo  amateur  minstrels  is  comi)leie  without 
».s  wonderful  little  Imok. 

No.  -i>.  Till-:  HOYS  OF  NEW  Yt)UK  STl’Ml*  Sl’EAKEU.— 
'  a  varieil  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Xesro,  Dutch 

a  .1  Irish.  Also  end  men  s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse- 
;_u'nt  ana  amateur  shows. 

MINSTREL  OITDE 

AN  D  J(.»KE  HOOK.  t>omething  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
t  oy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or- 
ganizir.g_  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

No.  tv*.  Ml  LDOONS  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
Joke  ^>ks  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  \vit  and  humor.  It 
o:miaips  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Terrence  Muldoon.  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

N^.  ilh  liOW  Tt)  BECOME  AN  ACTOR. — Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
i^rage;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  ^Manager,  Prompter, 
S^-^'Uio  Artist  and  I’roperty  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  ^Manager. 

No  SO.  GI  S  \\  ILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  the  lat- 
e?:  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  w'orld-renowned  and 
ever  popular  l^erman  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 


No.  1*3.  now 

f  ill  instructions 
or  countrj',  and 
dowers  at  home, 
lished. 

No.  30.  now 
on  cooking  ever 


HOUSEKEEPING. 

TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  i)ub- 


TO  COOK.- 
published.  It 


-One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats. 


fish,  game,  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 
cooks. 

No.  37.  now  I’O  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  w'omen  ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  iiarlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  now  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  dc- 
fi'^ription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  ii- 
lu'^r  rations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.- Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
roils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toy.s  to  be  w'orked  by  electricity. 
Bv  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL5TRICKS.— Containing  a 
larse  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  0.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  aw'ay.  h]very  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  w'onderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  an}'  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published, 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment, 
tnonev  than  anv  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES.— A 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
barkgammon.  croauet.  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
the  loading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
and  witty  sayings. 

No.  52.  now  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre.  Crib- 
bage.  Casino.  Forty-Five,  Kounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Anotion  Pitch.  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  wdth  key  to  same.  A 
r  '^iEpl<"te  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No.  1.3.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR.  BOOK  OP  ETIQT'ETTE.— It 
i-  a  hff‘  s^oret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 

2.1  aoout,  Th^re'.s  happiness  in  it. 

No.  33.  HOW  IT)  BF1HAVI7 — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
'tjcU-ty  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap- 
r.g  t  >  gwl  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
ii,  drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

No  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS 
-  4'>yr,fain;ng  th#*  most  popular  8eIe'’tions  in  use,  comprising 
di3le<r,  Fren'h  dialerf,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces, 
i*andard  readings 


EVENING  PARTY.— A 
A  complete  compendium 
recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
It  contains  more  for  the 

complete  and  useful  little 
billiards,  bagatelle. 


Diitrh 
together 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  dift’ere 
a  good  speaker,  render  and  elocution 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  an 
simple  and  concise  maiuuu'  possible. 

No.  41).  DOW  TO  DEBATE.— G 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  (juestiori 
sources  for  procuring  information  on 

SOCIET 

No.  .3.  now  TO  FLIRT.— The  a 
fully  explained  !)y  this  little  book.  B 
handkerchief,  fan.  glove,  parasol,  wind' 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  s( 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  y 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  tit 
little  l)ook  just,  issued  by  Frank  3'ouse.v 
lions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in 
how  to  dnvss,  and  full  directions  for  callii' 
dances. 

No.  5,  now  TO  ^lAKE  LOVE.— 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and 
crallv  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS.— Containin 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  horn 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how'  to  hf 

No.  18.  now  TO  BECOME  BEAT 
lirightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ev 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  b 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  co 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMAI 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Ilands-l 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  managemeij 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paro] 

No.  31).  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTi| 

RABBITS, — A  useful  and  instructive  book, 
traded.  Bv  Ira  Drofraw, 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAJ 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats. 

Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustratedi 
Keene. 

No.  50.  HOW  TO  STI’FF  BIRDS  A? 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  P^ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pc] 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explaia 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  boo) 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.j 
stnictive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  c! 
perirnents  in  a(*oustics,  mechanics,  mathematics, 
reel  ions  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  comp] 
making  all  kinds  of  candv,  ice-cr»am,  svrups,  essij 

No.  10.— FRANK  TOUSEY'S  UNITED  SlWj 
TABLES,  POCKET  COMPANION  AND  GU 
official  distances  on  all  the  railroads  of  the  Ij 
Canada.  Also  table  of  distances  by  water  to  fi'. 
fares  in  the  principal  cities,  reports  of  the  census,  e"  __ 
it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  handy  books  published" 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.-  _ 

derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners.  and_  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useLil  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  bow  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 
Abnev. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  JMTLITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  ga.c  ad.nirtance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Jifioei's,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations.  Fire  Department,  and  a!i  a  boy  should 
know  to  he  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Liv  ftenarens,  author 
of  “How  to  Berome  a  Naval  Cadet.’’ 

No.  63.  HOW  3’0  BECOME  A  NAVAL  C^  PET.— Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  thr^  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  Ins'^^ruction,  descrijition 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  by  Ln  Senarerif:,  c,uthor  of  “How  to  Become  a 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.’’ 

3  FOR  25  CET^TS. 
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238  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Old  Grizzly”;  or.  The  Man  Mho  Didn  t  Know. 
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